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avoid reference to his public career. Few civilians have done 

such valuable service to their country, a result largely due to 
his wonderful perception of the psychology—the words is sadly 
overused but it is difficult to avoid—of Eastern people. I have 
spoken of the Sir Edgar Vincent of former days as a civilian 
because his life’s work comes under that head, but for five years 
he held a commission in the Coldstream Guards, from which 
regiment he resigned in 1882. As head of the Liquor Control it 
may be very briefly said that he has conducted a department the 
success of which is in marked contrast to the great majority of the 
institutions which the war has brought into being. It is most 
gratifying to lovers of racing to find Lord d’Abernon a devotee 
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of the Turf, and happily, the more so considering the limited 
scale on which his racing operations are based, he has achieved 
results rarely attained. Lord d’Abernon’s paddocks at Esher 
Place have never held more than half a dozen mares, and a sum- 
mary shows that each year from 1909 to 1916 four mares whose 
offspring have found their way to a training stable have regularly 
produced three winners. 

Few men have worked harder than Lord d’Abernon, but he 
has always contrived to find at least a little time-to devote to 
sport. At Eton he was in the eight and but for an illness which 
obliged him to leave school prematurely he would have joined the 
limited band of those who were in the eleven also. Whilsi 
exercising judicial functions at Cairo Sir Edgar, as he then was, 
became an owner to a modest extent—‘‘ an owner ’’ must always 
be understood as an owner of racehorses. About these animals 
he has not very much to tell, and as their names would be unknown 
to readers I have made no effort to obtain details. It was not 
until the year 1899 that his colours, green and yellow hoops, 
yellow cap, were registered in England, and the first horse he ran 
was a four-year-old son of Orion and Irena, originally called 
Fregoli, a name which was altered to Nil Desperandum. The 
colt was not long before he won a race, for after an outing in 
a Visitors’ Plate at the Craven Meeting, for which he was third, 
he took the Eton Handicap at Windsor, following on with the 
Danebury Handicap at Kempton, and the Grosvenor Cup at 
Liverpool, the three being worth little short of £1,000. From 
Tom Jennings, described at ‘‘ Young’’ long after reaching an 
age to which the term hardly applies, Lord d’Abernon bought a 
son of Trapéze, and Pink Thorn, also a four-year-old named 
Bonnebosq, who secured the Coronation Cup, a £500 stake at 
Kempton Park, and the August Handicap at Windsor, the two 
being worth £720; but his owner did not care about keepins 
Bonnebosq, and after Sloan had got him home for the Cobham 
Plate at Sandown Lord Marcus Beresford bought him for 280 
guineas. 

A better than either of these was forthcoming in Pistol, 
son of Carbine and Wenonah, first known as Indian Shot, 
bought by John Watson, who then trained Sir Edgar’s horses, 
for no more than 250 guineas. It was soon discovered that Pistol 
was a colt of distinctly good class. He came out in the Windsor 
Castle Stakes at Ascot in 1901, when, however, no fancy for him 
was evinced, and he finished nowhere behind an American-bred 
daughter of Henry of Navarre and Mount Vernon. For the 
Exeter Stakes at Newmarket he opposed a colt who was regarded 
as a certainty, War Paint by name, but the odds of 3 to 1 on him 
were upset by Maher on Eden II., a daughter of Sensation ; for 
this was a year when American-bred horses won an extraordinary 
number of races. Pistol came on steadily and in the other nine 
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events for which he ran as a two year-old was only once out of the 
first three, indeed it has been a characteristic of Lord d’Abernon’s 
best horses that when they have not won they have almost as a 
general rule been placed. Pistol was second again to the daughter 
of Henry of Navarre for the Great Kingstown Two-Year-Old 
Plate, second to Joaquina for the Royal Plate at Windsor, third 
to St. Alwyne for the Redcar Two-Year-Old Plate, third at Stock- 
ton to Abbots Anne and Alcmena for the Hardwicke Stakes, 
won the Hopeful from St. Alwyne—the form coming out accur- 
ately—was second for the Second October Nursery to Snip, won 
the Moulton from Alcmena and was third for the Houghton 
Stakes to Pom Pom and his old opponent St. Alwyne once again. 

In 1902 Sir Edgar abandoned the green and yellow hoops 
and registered the black jacket, turquoise cap which has since 
become so familiar. Pistol did much to make it so. After an 
outing in the Chaplin Stakes at Lincoln he won the Crawfurd 
Plate at the Craven Meeting, and a fortnight later distinguished 
himself by running second to Sceptre for the Two Thousand 
Guineas, beaten only a couple of lengths, Ard Patrick and 
Rising Glass third and fourth. He then won the Payne Stakes, 
and though he missed the Coronation Commemoration Stakes 
at Kempton, he was here in the best company; for the race went 
to the Gold Cup winner, Santoi, the Derby winner Volodyovski 
second to him. A discerning Colonial breeder took a great fancy 
to Pistol and his owner was persuaded to sell him. In Australia 
he has been a remarkable success at the stud. 

I need not dwell upon the running of Countermark, a chest- 
nut son of Worcester and Assay, a useful if not a good colt. 
He won the Craven Stakes, of races which do something towards 
conferring reputation, and as a four-year-old took the Waterbeach 
Handicap at the Newmarket First July Meeting, one of the 
unplaced runners being a filly named Donnetta, a daughter of 
Donovan and Rinovata, belonging to Sir Simon Lockhart. This 
mare particularly pleased Lord d’Abernon, who purchased her 
and concluded a most excellent bargain. Carrying the black 
jacket and turquoise cap, she won the Brighton High Weight 
Handicap, the Redcar Handicap, was second to the speedy 
Caravel for the Doncaster Welter Plate, and won the Molesey 
Plate from two well-known animals, Melayr and Roseate Dawn. 
As a five-year-old she won the Durdans Plate at Epsom from 
Ambition, the July, Handicap from Mouravieff, the Brighton 
Stakes from Glenamoy, the Harewood Handicap from Melayr, 
and after losing the Great Eastern Handicap by a neck to Galan- 
tine, the Duke of York’s Stakes at Kempton from Nutwith and 
that good colt Velocity. As a six-year-old Donnetta did better 
still. In the City and Suburban, carrying 8st. 21b., she was 
third to Dean Swift, 7st. 11lb., and Golden Measure, 7st. For 
this race Polymelus, with the same weight as Donnetta, started 
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favourite. The mare then won the Jubilee, Maher on her back, 
beating St. Wulfram and Ambition, shortly after which she was 
retired to the paddocks, where she has rendered herself famous 
as the dam of Diadumenos and Diadem, a brother and sister who 
have made their marks in racing history. 

Ulalume, a daughter of Gallinule and The Message, a two- 
year old in 1905, must not be omitted, for in her first season she 
ranked amongst the best of her year. In all she was out eight 
times and was always first or second. Her first appearance was 
made in the Somerville Stakes. R. Day was training the horses 
at this time, and had evidently galloped her well, as she started 
favourite. It is noted in the Turf Guide that she “‘ ran green,”’ 
but nevertheless she won her race, from Serenata, a filly who was 
subsequently sold for a large sum to the present Lord Alington 
after taking the Woodcote Stakes. Ulalume went on to Ascot, 
where she won a Triennial from Merry Moments and that bril- 
liant colt Lally, among those unplaced being the Two Thousand 
winner Gorgos, the Leger winner Troutbeck, Bridge of Canny, 
and others who had careers. At Gatwick she won the Foal Stakes 
of £2,000, was second to Water Flower with the worst of the 
weights for the Soltykoff Stakes, won the Hardwicke at Stockton, 
was second, trying to give 15 lb. and sex, to Kilruddery, beaten a 
head; won the Tattersall Sale Stakes at Doncaster, and was 
second for the Great Sapling Stakes at Sandown, beaten by 
Frustration in receipt of a stone beyond sex allowance. There 
had of course seemed reason to hope that she would do great 
things as a three-year-old, but though she cannot be said to have 
entirely lost her form, as fillies so frequently do from two to three, 
she had deteriorated rather than improved, and in eight attempts 
was only once successful—in the Great Eastern Railway Handi- 
cap, in which she had no more than 6st. 6b. As a four-year-old 
she won nothing. 

If only the best could have been made of Diadumenos, the 
son of Orby and Donnetta, his reputation would have been much 
greater than it is, high as it nevertheless stands. Diadumenos 
had a peculiarity, a rooted dislike to be in front. The conse- 
quence was that unless his jockey could contrive to make his 
effort at absolutely the right moment, and of course to have his 
mount so placed that he was not asked to do something impos- 
sible, he never won. In the circumstances it is natural that he 
should on several occasions just have failed. Diadumenos came 
out, as so many famous horses have done, in the New Stakes at 
Ascot. He encountered Craganour, also out for the first time, and 
Shogun, who had won all his three previous races including the 
Woodcote and the Coventry. To these two Diadumenos ran third. 
Shogun beat him again for the Fulbourne. For the Mersey Stakes 
at Liverpool he was second to Harmonicon ; for the Kempton Park 
Nursery he was third, and wound up the season by missing the 
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Knowsley Nursery by a head. As a three-year-old he won the 
Epsom Plate, the July Handicap from the favourite, Prince 
Kinsky’s Mediator, and then started on a succession of four 
seconds ; to White Star for the Sussex Plate at Brighton ; to Hor- 
net’s Beauty, beaten a neck to Castleton for the Richmond 
Plate at Kempton, for the Portland Plate at Doncaster; 
for the Great Eastern Railway Handicap, beaten a length by 
Harmonicon, with the Middle Park winner, Borrow, a_ neck 
behind him; winding up the season by taking the Great Tom. 
Plate at Lincoln. As a four-year-old he did not come out till the 
Duke of York Stakes at Kempton, after which he gave a notable 
display of his peculiarity in the Cambridgeshire. It would be 
unjust to condemn Prout, who rode him. The boy, however, 
could not get him into exactly the right place at exactly the right 
moment, and though it is asserted that he had a good stone in 
hand he was beaten two heads by Honeywood and Ambassador. 
He began his five year-old career in the City and Suburban, 
finishing second to the Leger winner, Black Jester, but in the 
Jubilee F. Bullock seized the correct moment, the result being 
that he just beat Wrack a short head, with Lanius no further 
behind him, the previous year’s Cambridgeshire finish reversed. 
Things did not come out so satisfactorily in the Stewards’ Cup at 
the Newmarket Second Extra Meeting. Here the head was the 
wrong way, in favour of Clap Gate, a good animal, or at least 
a decidedly useful one, at that period—he has since descended 
far. Asa six-year-old Diadumenos made a couple of appearances 
early in the season, after which it was decided to withdraw him 
and he is now doing service in the stud. He may often be seen 
passing down the Newmarket High Street and has grown into a 
magnificent horse. 

Lord d’Abernon’s belief in Orby has been well justified, for 
Eos was a daughter of that horse, her dam Renaissance. Eos was 
omitted from the One Thousand and Oaks; whether that made 
any diffecrence to the results must remain an open question ; her 
speed was undoubted, and she stayed at least well enough to win 
a Cambridgeshire. Apparently she was not fancied for the Plan- 
tation Plate in which she came out, but a fortnight later she 
started favourite for the Soltykoff Stakes, and beat Nassovian, 
second favourite, by half a length, She easily disposed of seven 
and twenty others, the only one in the field with a penalty, for a 
Maiden Plate at an Extra Meeting, and probably was feeling the 
effects of this race when brought out for the New Coventry two 
days later. Lord Durham’s Melissa, with 141b. advantage in 
the weights, beat her a length for the Fakenham Nursery, and 
burdened with 8 st. she was beaten two heads by Mira II. in 
receipt of 301b., and Furore in receipt of 21 1b., for the Second 
October Nursery; after which she wound up the season by an 
easy victory in the Moulton Stakes. Next year she won a race 
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at Gatwick; the Falmouth Stakes, at Newmarket, a mile, from 
Salamandra, less than a week later; and after narrowly missing 
the Great Eastern Railway Handicap, easily took the Cambridge- 
shire from Lanius and the favourite Ballaghtobin. Here she 
carried 7 st. 6 lb., the five-year-old Lanius 8 st. 8 lb., the four-year- 
old Ballaghtobin 8st. 3lb. This was her last outing, interest 
being transferred to the beautiful Diadem, who may perhaps be 
regarded as the best animal Lord d’Abernon has ever owned. 
This daughter of Orby and Donnetta only failed once as a 
two-year-old. She won the New Coventry without an effort, the 
Fulbourne with even greater ease. For the Eton Stakes at Wind- 
sor odds of 100 to 7 were laid on her, the opposition not being 
serious, but when she came out for the Hopeful Knutsford had 
been doing so well that he was slightly preferred, was backed 
at evens,11 to 8 Diadem, 20 to 1 bar two; and to the general amaze- 
ment Dansellon—with a considerable advantage in the weights, 
—beat them both, a failure for which Diadem atoned by running 
away with the Moulton, giving 12 lb. exclusive of sex to Colleger, 
who came from Kingsclere with some reputation. No more than 
6 to 4 was laid against her next season for the One Thousand, 
which she won from Sunny Jane. The verdict was only half a 
length, but I well remember Lord d’Abernon’s strong conviction 
that his filly was playing with her followers and could have added 
a very large margin had there been any reason. She was second 
favourite to Gay Crusader for the Derby, in which she ran dis- 
appointingly, finishing no nearer than fifth to Gay Crusader, 
Dansellon, Dark Legend and Invincible, though it is probable 
she could have been nearer but that a long way from home it had 
become evident that the winner had the race in hand. I cer- 
tainly did not think that she was sure to win the Oaks, in which, 
however, Sunny Jane beat her half a length, and this may be 
described as the one blot on Diadem’s career. Here she did not 
do what was confidently expected. Lord d’Abernon it will have 
been seen has rarely omitted to run for the Great Eastern Railway 
Handicap, and it was a good performance on the part of Diadem 
to win it easily from Lord Durham’s Roscius, giving him 2 lb. 
and the year. Roscius was just then in great form. For the 
Kennett Plate she had only one opponent, an animal of no 
account, and though she lost the Queensberry Handicap by a 
neck, there was no discredit in failing to give Amphitryon within 
a pound of 2 st. in addition to the year. This season Diadem has 
done even better. In the Bretby Stakes she easily beat Roscius 
again, giving him 12lb, Mount William, who has since done so 
well, third in receipt of 22 lb. Her last appearance before the time 
of writing was in the Salford Borough Handicap. In this she 
carried 9st. 8lb., and readily beat Golly Eyes, 7st. 2lb., with 
Irish Elegance, 6 st. 121b., two length behind. It cannot be 
pretended, however, that this form is anything like accurate, for 
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Irish Elegance has shown himself to be an unquestionably bril- 
liant colt. The explanation is that the boy who rode him at Man- 
chester was quite unable to get him out. At the present time Lord 
d’Abernon is somewhat perplexed as to what should be done with 
Diadem. She is generally set down as a non-stayer, and it does 
in fact seem probable that six furlongs is her best course; her 
owner has an idea, however, that her staying capacity is under- 
rated, and it is probable that she will be seen in races of over a 
mile. 

For several years past the horses have been in Mr. George 
Lambton’s stable, and it need hardly be said that they could not 
be better placed. Season after season Mr. Lambton is conspicu- 
ous in the list of winning trainers. 

It should be added that Lord d’Abernon is high in the handi- 
cap as a golfer. In the chief French competition he has once 
been in the final, and on another occasion a semi-finalist. 
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ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THE.RACING SEASON 


In normal times the season used to be considered as roughly 
divided into two parts of which the former finished with the end 
of the Sussex fortnight, that is to say the meetings at Goodwood, 
Brighton and Lewes, with latterly, before the war, Bank Holiday 
fixtures intervening at Sandown Park, Birmingham and Ripon. 
After these a good many of the regular followers of racing were 
accustomed to take a brief holiday and resume their faithful atten- 
dance possibly at York, or it might be postponed until Doncaster. 
The period seems opportune for making the Look Round this 
month a glance back at the events which have taken place so far 
during the present brief season. 

The start was not very late. It did not, indeed, take place as 
it should have done according to the strict Rules of Racing, 
‘* in the week which includes the 25th of March,’’ but it began at 
Birmingham on the Ist of April, with another fixture at Windsor 
on the Saturday of the same week, and a third at Lewes the Satur- 
day following, prior to the Newmarket Craven Meeting, which 
opened on the Tuesday of the next week. A certain number of 
meetings had been authorised by the Government after consulta- 
tion with the Stewards of the Jockey Club, and there was no 
suspicion till later that the Ministry would go back on the arrange- 
ment, with an excuse which courtesy obliges one to suppose they 
themselves believe, though investigation would have enlightened 
and corrected them. I have it on the very best authority that there 
would have been no difficulty in running the necessary trains. 
Directors of railways have stated that this could be done without 
inconvenience, the War Cabinet protested that it could not be done 
at all; the consequence being that a large proportion of the fix- 
tures which had been sanctioned were cancelled, whilst at the same 
time there was no interference with what are called ‘“ flapping 
meetings,’’ burlesques of racing which ought not to be allowed 
at any time, but which the Government permits and encourages. 
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These meetings have lately been described as ‘‘ refuges for out- 
casts, equine and human.’’ A horse who runs at one of them 
becomes immediately disqualified for participation in reputable 
sport, if a licensed jockey rode his licence would be withdrawn, 
but for such gatherings the Government has a tender regard 
while suppressing tests that have a value which may be described 
as inestimable. It is difficult to write of this with patience, indeed, 
the thing would be incredible were it not an unfortunate fact. 


The Three-Year-Olds 


It may simplifiy the brief summary of what has taken place if 
I deal with the horses we have seen according to their various 
ages. The most important period of a thoroughbred’s existence 
is his three-year-old season, and we will therefore consider the 
three-year-olds first. The Free Handicap for Two-Year-Olds 
affords an official guide to the estimation in which these young 
ones have been held. Some of the sporting papers, by the way, 
cannot be persuaded that this Handicap is not made by “ the 
Keeper of the Match Book,”’ and in the particular Guide before me 
at the time of writing it is described in capital letters ‘‘ The 
Keeper of the Match Book’s Handicap.” It is, however, always 
made by the Official Handicapper of the Jockey Club, and 
because Mr. T. F. Dawkins, who fills that position was serving his 
country in France, last year’s compilation was the work of Mr. 
Rowland Leigh. He had placed Scatwell at the top with 9st.— 
sometimes, if not often, this weight has been exceeded—4 lb. 
in front of Gainsborough and Violinist, 51b. in front of Benevente, 
Polyscope and Bapaume. There have been many occasions on 
which the handicapper has been strikingly vindicated by three- 
year-old results, and I am accustomed to regard the work as a 
general rule with respect. This season, however, things have 
turned out abnormally, and with only one exception those at 
the top of the handicap have done badly. 

Scatwell started favourite for the Column Produce Stakes 
at the Craven Meeting in April, notwithstanding his penalty 
odds of no more than 6 to 4 were forthcoming against him, though 
his penalty raised him to 9st. 51b., and he was easily beaten by 
Callander, in receipt of 181b., but of whom not much appears to 
have been thought. An hour later Gainsborough made his first 
appearance in the Severals Stakes. This, however, was a five 
furlong race, speed was not supposed to be the strong point of the 
son of Bayardo and Rosedrop, that is to say, speed over a five 
furlong course; odds of 10 to 1 were offered against him, and 
he was beaten out of a place, many lengths indeed, by Sydrian, 
who it soon appeared was specially suited for the distance, though 
useless over classic courses. The Three-Year-Old Handicap that 
followed the Severals Stakes brought out some good animals. 
Lord Derby’s Ferry was confidently expected to win, and beyond 
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doubt should have done so. She got badly off at the start, was 
interfered with in the course of the race, and succumbed by a 
short head to Beaufort, who was giving him 10 1b. I have little 
doubt that Captain Dewhurst, Beaufort’s trainer, would admit 
that the result was wrong. Fourth place here was filled by a very 
handsome chestnut named Irish Elegance, who last season had 
been known as the Sweet Clorane colt and supposed to rank in the 
second class; in the Free Handicap he had been allowed 7 st. 
13 1b. He was to distinguish himself later. 

the events of the First Spring Meeting were of course the 
races for the Guineas, and for the Two Thousand Polyscope was 
chiefly in favour. It was stated that this son of Polymelus and 
Snowdrop was better than his stable companion Rivershore, who 
had just missed the Spring Stakes, beaten a neck by M’Neill to 
whom he was giving 15 lb. After Polyscope at 7 to 4 came Scat- 
well at 3 to 1, excuses having been made for his previous failures ; 
but more excuses were necessary for both. Gainsborough to 
begin with had been what is called ‘‘ easy in the market.’’ I myself 


took 7 to 1 about him; but it became known that Alec Taylor, his 
extremely competent trainer, placed much faith in the colt and 
he closed up to 4 to 1, winning easily from Somme Kiss, with 
Blink a poor third. Polyscope was said to have broken a blood 
vessel ; he, Scatwell and Bapaume finished among the ruck. 


There can be little doubt that the best horse won, and indeed 
muchithe best horse,but it is very doubtful whether the same can be 
said for the One Thousand. For this Benevente was favourite at 
a mere shade over even money. Lord Londonderry’s filly has a 
temper of her own, and it appears to have been a question as to 
whether she was inclined to race. Apparently she was not. The 
only other one of the eight seriously considered was My Dear, a 
6 to 4 chance, and at the distance that chance seemed an excellent 
one, till Ferry bore down upon her and beat her by a couple of 
lengths. Statements were made to the effect that Donoghue, who 
rode My Dear, for Mr. A. W. Cox, did not see the bearer of the 
black jacket, white cap, till too late, but the jockey assures me 
' that a long way from home he was by no means oblivious of the 
danger, and that it is entirely incorrect to suppose he was taken 
by surprise. 

At the Second Spring Meeting Somme Kiss was the general 
selection for the Newmarket Stakes. His trainer, Pickering, 
professed to have no doubt as to the colt’s ability to stay Across 
the Fiat—a mile and a quarter—and his judgment was confirmed. 
Thermogene and Treclare followed him home, the verdict being 
three parts of a length and a head, Ferry, who was supposed, 
to be the danger to Somme Kiss finishing last with the exception 
of Dionysos, the half brother to Diadumenos and Diadem, who 
was left at the post. The New Derby came in the First Extra 
Meeting, and by this time it was generally recognised that Gains- 
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borough stood out from his contemporaries. None of the colts 
was thought to have any prospect of beating him, and if he were 
unexpectedly to fall the idea was that his defeat would be brought 
about by the beautiful Zinovia, who had just disposed of River- 
shore in the March Stakes at the First Spring. Gainsborough, 
however, won without effort, followed by his stable companion 
Blink, with Treclare third, and much was heard about the first 
lady owner who had ever won a Derby, the name of Lady James 
Douglas being in this matter unique. That the best horse won 
the New Oaks seems doubtful. Stony Ford, the property of an- 
other lady, Mrs. Arthur James, came in first, after what must 
be admitted to have been a bumping finish with My Dear, and 
an objection, generally anticipated, followed. The Stewards 
occupied much time in arriving at a conclusion, finally feeling 
themselves compelled to disqualify Stony Ford and award the 
race to My Dear. Ferry and Silver Bullet, the latter a stable 
companion of My Dear had run a dead heat for third place, 
which now, of course, became second. Another three-year-old to 
distinguish himself at this meeting was Irish Elegance, who 
cantered away from seven and twenty others, His Majesty’s. 
Jutland, receiving 6lb., most conspicuous amoung them. The 
distance was 7 furlongs, and it was held that Irish Elegance 
had shown himself a really good horse. 

At the Second Extra Meeting Gainsborough ran for the 
Newmarket Gold Cup, which was accepted as a substitute for the 
Ascot trophy, though needless to say the traditional Cup Course 
is two miles and a half and the Newmarket version was run over 
two miles plus 14 yards. Gainsborough had to show that he could 
stay, and he did so, although it was only by half a length that he 
beat Planet, and differences of opinion existed as to the degree of 
ease with which he had done so. It had been imagined that 
Dansellon would be second, whereas he was a bad third. An- 
other three-year-old raced at this meeting was the Windsor Stakes. 
run over the Suffolk Course on which the Derby had been decided, 
a mile and a half. A colt belonging to the Duc Decazes, called 
Mont Saint Eloi, was favourite for this, but was beaten by two 
animals from Manton, Prince Chimay giving Queen’s Square 
131b and disposing of her by three parts of a length. Other 
two-year-old performances of note were the victories of Irish Ele- 
gance in the Cambridgeshire Hunt Plate and of the speedy Syn- 
drian in the Chesterfield Course Stakes. Irish Elegance, 7 st. 
5lb. played with the aged Mount William—who had strikingly 
recovered his form—and gave 8 lb. in addition to weight for age 
to Brigand, who had very easily won his first two races, there 
recovered his form—and gave 9lb. in addition to weight for age 
as a test for merit; in a handicap it has of course been considered. 
One of the runners was Violinist, not nearly so good as a three- 
year-old as he had been last season. Then he was supposed to be 
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11 lb. in front of Irish Elegance, here Irish Elegance gave him 
2 1b. and beat him incalculable lengths. Subsequently Irish Ele- 
gance ran for the July Cup and the odds on him cantered away 
from Panion who was receiving 61b., the verdict being five 
lengths. 

It may be that with the possible exception of Gainsborough, 
Irish Elegance is the best three-year-old colt of the season, and 
indeed for distances up to a mile the son of Sir Archibald and 
Sweet Clorane might find supporters against even the superbly 
bred son of Bayardo and Rosedrop. Irish Elegance is now being 
talked of in connection with the Cambridgeshire, notwithstanding 
the heavy weight which is sure to be allotted to him. There is a 
rumour to the effect that Gainsborough has developed a thorough- 
pin. Sometimes this proves serious, sometimes cf little cr no 
account. Everything depends upon the precise seat of the mischief. 
Training reports suggest that there cannot be much wrong with 
him, and fit and well at the post he may be expected to win the 
September Stakes which does duty for the Leger. For this race 
his stable companion My Dear is to start, and she certainly won 
the Midsummer Stakes at the Second July Meeting in remarkably 
impressive fashion. Benevente is also to be seen during the 
autumn, and when lately privileged to visit her in her stable I 
was much struck by her appearance. She has settled down into 
reasonable placidity. It seems quite likely that she will retire 
with a victory to her credit. 


The Two-Year-Olds 


. Turning to the two-year-old, His Majesty came near to win- 
ning the first race for animals of this age at Newmarket. Indeed, 
his filly, Vain Dream, was not beaten, running to a dead 
heat with Sir R. W. B. Jardine’s Dame Eve, to whom, moreover, 
she was giving 51lb. At this Craven Meeting Sir Walter Gilbey 
produced a smart colt in Paper Money, a son of Greenback and 
Epping Rose, which he had picked up for the small price of 
420 guineas at the Newmarket July Sale. Dominion, a son of 
Polymelus and Usyrua, had been so well tried that odds were 
laid on him for a Malden Plate. He had cost 2900 guineas. 
Monte Faro and Iron Hand proved to good for Paper Money in 
the First Spring Stakes, both, however, in receipt of 8 lb., and 
an hour later an unnamed son of Kildare II. and Intrusive, after- 
wards called Trespasse~, gave his followers no quarter in an- 
other division of the Maiden Plate, scoring by half a dozen 
lengths. Dominion tried again in yet another of the Maiden 
Plates, but this race probably does not tell us much, as Pourboire 
is said to have poached a start, and so accounted for his five 
length victory. 

Following the One Thousand came the May Plate, for which 
a speedy little filly, named Propagation, who had won her two 
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previous races, was thought to have a good chance; but a new- 
comer in Sir George Noble’s Bruff Bridge had things all his 
own way, and indeed won in such effective fashion that having 
regard to his reported trial, there was an idea he might be the 
best out so far. An idea which time has strengthened. Propaga- 
tion was given him 5 lb. a fortnight later in the September Stakes 
when the 5 Ib. was the other way about, and he beat her with no 
more difficulty. At the time of writing I am inclined to place Bruff 
Bridge at the head of the handicap, if not perhaps by very much. 
and a couple of colts who came out soon after in the Norfolk Plate 
would not be far below him—these being Galloper Light (Sunstar 
Santa Fina) and The Panther (Tracery—Countess Zin.) Pan- 
ther cost 3600 guineas as a yearling. Galloper Light beat him 
by three parts of a length. It is understood that there is a number 
of smart, if not actually good, two-year olds at Manton, and one 
of them with a home reputation, Buchan (Sunstar—Hamoaze), 
came for the Spring Two Year-Old Stakes, which he won easily 
from Milton and His Majesty’s Viceroy. Perion, from Kingsclere, 
was Made favourite for the Breeders’ Stakes, to be beaten, how- 
ever, by Sir John Thursby’s Lightly, a daughter of Winstanley— 
who, by reason of his make, shape and breeding, well deserved 
to have a chance at the stud—and of that charming mare Torch- 
light. 

I think the names have been mentioned of all the best two- 
year-olds seen so far. Panther re-appeared for the Bartlow Plate, 
and encountered one of the huge fields common to the period. 
There were no fewer than thirty-one runners, notwithstanding 
which, slight odds were laid on him, and he won in the easiest of 
canters, by eight lengths. A jockey does not wish to score by this 
margin, but when his mount is striding along without in the 
least exerting himself he may well be allowed to continue un- 
checked. One of the most valuable two-year-old prizes of the 
season was the First Extra Stakes on the Derby Day, which was 
generally supposed to have been just won by His Majesty’s 
Viceroy who it presently appeared had been beaten a short head by 
Violoncello. The winner was in receipt of 1lb., which may be 
taken to have accounted for the result ; without this it should have 
been a dead heat. Dominion won the Ditch Stakes from Milton, 
and Bruff Bridge asserted himself by taking the New Coventry 
from Monte Faro and Dominion, though this was an unsatisfac- 
tory race, as Galloper Light, in receipt of 71lb. from the three 
who beat him, was left at the post. Paper Money afforded fur- 
ther evidence of his capacity in the Plantation Plate, giving 
weight to all the others, who were, however, probably moderate, 
and an event of the First July Meeting was the first defeat of Bruff 
Bridge at his fourth outing. This detracted little from his char- 
acter as Rizzio—remarkable as the son of two Derby winners, 
Cicero and Signorinetta—who won the Exeter Stakes by a neck, 
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was in receipt of 8lb., a serious consideration for a two-year-old 
over a six furlong course. Dominion was third. I think it quite 
probable, most likely indeed, that two year-olds not seen so far 
may beat all those whose acquaintance we have made, though | 
have much respect for Bruff Bridge. When several of the best 
are so near together as they have shown themselves to be this 
season, the inference is that none is very good. 


Above Three Years Old 


As regards the older horses Gay Crusader who has not run 
this year is advertised to stand at a fee of 400 guineas. It was 
intended to send him for the Royal Standard Stakes at Man- 
chester in May, but Mr. Cox withdrew him as it would have 
been necessary for him to have walked through the streets of the 
city, a risk which his owner did not care to incur. Mr. Cox, as I 
happen to know, had been extremely anxious to see his four-year- 
old meet Bayardo’s younger son Gainsborough. After a gallop 
at Manton a couple of months ago it was stated that Gay Crusader 
had broken down, an exaggeration as was speedily demonstrated 
by what appeared in the training reports. These reports are not 
invariably trustworthy, especially from some training quarters, but 
deliberately misleading statements do not come from Manton. At 
the time of writing it is not certain whether or not we may see Gay 
Crusader again on a race course. Of the older horses two who stand 
out are the stable companions, Phalaris and Diadem. Probably Mr. 
George Lambton, under whose charge they are, would be puzzled 
to say which was the better, both are among the speediest seen for 
many years, which is equivalent to saying ever seen, as races 
are run at a greater pace than they used to be, times having 
steadily improved. Phalaris has won three of his four races, and 
when beaten with 10 st. 61b. on his back in the Beaufort Handicap 
at Manchester he is believed to have lost the race at the start. 
In the June Stakes he showed himself able to last over a severe 
mile, though there is little doubt that he prefers a somewhat shorter 
course. Diadem has only been out twice this year, but both her 
performances have been exceptional, especially the Salford 
Borough Handicap. In this race she gave Irish Elegance 58 lb. 
and beat him two lengths and a half, but I am not for a moment 
putting this forward as an honest estimate of her capacity. Irish 
Elegance is a big striding colt who requires powerful handling, 
and little Leader, who rode him, good boy as he is, was quite 
unable to get him out. There were good animals in the field, 
Grand Fleet, Roscius, Roubaix, Bramble Twig, Mount William, 
Foxton, Not Much and Golly Eyes, to all of whom Diadem was 
giving from 10 Ib. to 46 lb. 
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THE MAGIC ROD 


Whatso’er we maun abide 

Time may heal or leastways hide ; 
But, since Time gaes hirplin’ yet, 
Gie’s a way to whiles forget : 


Seek the stream and, rod in air, 
Weave the spell that dantons Care; 
Past yon rod he daurna steal, 
Daurna bide yon liltin’ reel! 


Tak na tent to fules ye see 
Drounin’ thocht in barley bree ; 
Siccan aids but gar ye fa’ 
Here’s to ain that dings them a’! 


Seek the stream and, rod in air, 
Weave the spell that dantons Care; 
Past yon rod he daurna steal, 
Daurna bide yon liltin’ reel ! 


Wherefore, anglers, brithers mine, 
Swear we noo by rod and line 

Frae this bield in joy and pain 
Death maun part us—Death or nane. 


Seek the stream and, rod in air, 
Weave the spell that dantons Care; 
Past yon rod he daurna steal, 
Daurna bide yon liltin’ reel ! 
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Failing Flanders” 
ANOTHER EPISODE ‘‘ BY THE BROWN BOG.” 


BY 


OWEN ROE and HONOR URSE. 


EVEN years had passed since that day when Phil and I had 
\_) been driven madly behind two unbroken colts to Drumbeg 
station after our wedding. Wonderfully happy years they had 
been, although we had left the wild and unconventional life of 
Drumbeg behind us, and I was now District Inspector of a station 
where one went out hunting mounted on a fully clipped horse and 
clad in immaculate pink, and it was considered bad form to kill 
your neighbour’s bird under his nose at a shoot. We still, 
however, kept in touch with the old life by going to stay each 
year at ramshackle Poliniska with Fossy O’Hara, now much 
married to my sister Gwen. To us it was always like home again 
when we saw Fossy’s dingy green coat surrounded by that non- 
descript pack, known as the Boycotted Harriers, and when we 
caught sight of Mrs. Jimmy Barry-Lushington standing up in 
her trap and giving that electrifying ‘‘ Gone Away!’ screech, 
which I have never yet heard equalled. And then back again 
to respectable County Meath, and the claims of a little Hugh and 
a still littler Diana. 

Then, like a thunderbolt came that fateful 4th of August, 
1914, and for several weeks I was pinned to my office and tele- 
phone, engaged in giving all the assistance I could to the feverish 
work of mobilization. Of course, like all the other younger 
Constabulary officers, | was burning to get to the front, and 
almost on the first day had sent in an application to be seconded 
for service with the army during the period of the war. Nothing 
happened for about a month, and then one morning, on coming 
down to breakfast, I saw by Phil’s face that the answer had come. 
There was a forced cheerfulness about her and some rather wild 
conversation as I glanced first at the two hopes of the House 
of Trevor placidly eating bread and milk, and then picked up that 
fateful O.H.M.S. document, marked ‘‘ Personal.’’ 

“No luck,”’ I muttered bitterly after a quick glance. 

“Oh, Hugh, I’m so glad—sorry I mean ’’—there was a gasp 
of intense relief in Phil’s voice. 

“ That’s all right, old lady,’’ and I kissed her, “‘ but I’ve got 
to go to Dublin to-morrow to see the Inspector-General.”’ 
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‘“Wocking horse’? came from Diana, a curt infant. 

‘* What’s that—a rocking horse? Don’t you believe it, 
young lady. I’m sure you’ve been much too wicked.”’ 

The journey to Dublin was as uncomfortable as usual, and 
most of the passengers seemed more interested in the next day's 
racing than in the war. At the Castle, however, that seat of Irish 
Government so loved by one side and hated by the other, one 
noticed at once an unusual stir. The world cataclysm had even 
succeeded in ruffling that calm reservoir of placid officialdom. I 
was not kept waiting very long before I was ushered into the 
inmost sanctum of the Constabulary Office, where so many State 
secrets have been discussed. As I stood looking at the soldier- 
like figure of the Inspector-General immersed in papers, I could 
not help noticing how grave he seemed, and how the last few 
weeks had left their mark on his handsome face, now ail furrowed 
with lines of care. 

‘* Good morning, Trevor,’’ he said, at last looking up from 
his writing. ‘‘ I have received your application of August 6th. 
A number of our younger officers are being seconded to the Army, 
but I’m afraid I can’t let you go. Come, my boy,’’ he added, 
dropping the official manner, ‘‘ don’t look so downcast. I’m not 
letting you go because I’m going to ask you to undertake a 
nvost difficult and delicate piece of work at home. I can’t order 
you to tackle it because it is essentially espionage work, but | 
may tell you that it will be fraught with as much danger to vou 
as if you were standing in the trenches of Flanders, and it is of 
vital necessity to the country.” 

My spirits went up with a rush. This was a more promising 
prospect than going back to the dreary routine of ordinary police 
work. ‘‘ Of course I will undertake it, sir, whatever it may be,’’ 
| said, looking him straight in the eyes. 

“Stout fellow, knew you would!’”’ He could be very 
human at times, could the Chief. ‘‘ I have selected you because 
of your intimate knowledge of the district of Drumbeg and because 
of that very successful piece of work you did when you broke up 
Mike Cassidy’s gang. Now listen. After hearing many 
rumours up here, | have had careful and minute inquiries made, 
and it is positively proved that German submarines are being 
supplied with petrol from secret depdts established somewhere on 
the mountainous coast-line of the Drumbeg District. It is a 
disgraceful business,’’ he went on bitterly, but there is no doubt 
whatever that the thing is being worked by agents of the Sinn 
Fein Party appealing to the greed of a poverty-stricken popula- 
tion. Now that is all I can tell you. I want the bases located 
and the agents rendered harmless.’’ His eye met mine with a 
steely glint, and I nodded in comprehension. 

‘““ How you are going to do it I leave entirely in your hands. 
You will be struck off all other duty, and can have any other 
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assistance you icipeon for. Resa bus realise, of course, that a single 
slip may me arance. ‘These people cannot 
afford to stick at ‘tries, 

‘* Very good, sir; the only thing I would like to ask is that 
I may have Head-Constable Brien to work with me. He is 
invaluable at this sort of work and I feel sure that his help will 
double my chances of success.”’ 

“Certainly. I will give you an order striking him off duty 
also. He is still, as you know, at Drumbeg. Frith is District- 
Inspector there now—-you may tell him what I have told you, and 
get any co-operation from him that you may require. And now, 
my boy, good-bye, and the very best of luck to you. If you pull 
this off there is a place for you in our Intelligence Department.”’ 

A firm clasp of the hand, and [ was outside the door with 
the biggest and most dangerous piece of work of my whole life 
in front of me. 

I dispatched a wire to Phil telling her that [ should probably 
be absent on duty for ‘some little time; and a few hours later, 
having left the main line at ‘‘ the junction,’’ found myself jolting 
along that weird little line known as the West Cork Railway. 
As we rattled and banged through the sullen bogs with the bleak, 
barren mountains towering above them I could not help thinking 
regretfully of that happy, care-free past, when all one’s days 
were filled with hunting and shooting, and the only thing that 
gave one a qualm was what method to adopt to outwit County- 
Inspector Grant. Now the war cloud seemed to hang over 
everything, and even to be reflected in the dark bogs and to 
be echoed in the lonely croak of a snipe or wild call of the lap- 
wing, and there was stern work and perhaps death in front among 
those gloomy mountains, even to the innermost recesses of which 
the machinations of a powerful enemy had penetrated. 

Then my gloomy thoughts were swept aside as we drew up 
with a jolt beside the bare, wind-swept platform of Drumbeg, 
and the cheery, dissolute face of Timsy Ryan was thrust into the 
carriage. 

“God save us, if it isn’t Misther Hugh! ”’ he cried, ‘‘ and 
what brings your honour to this backward spot at this time? 
Sure, the divil a thing there is for any Christian to be divartin’ 
himself with here now, with Misther Fossy and all the rest of 
the gentry away to the war, and the hounds all scattered to the 
four winds of Heavin, and ruinated with trencher feedin’. Come 
on, your honour, anyways, let yez, I have the hotel cyar outside. 
*Tis dhrivin’ that I’m reduced to now in place of trapesin’ the 
country with the gentry. ’Tis Poliniska ye’ll be goin’ to, I 
suppose, to see Miss Gwen—the misthress, I mean ? ”’ 

***Tis not, Timsy, but to the barracks,’’ I said, as I climbed 
on to the rickety car of the O’Hara Arms; and soon we were 
threading a way through the maze of an Irish market day, with 
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Timsy’s strident voice consigning everybody who obstructed him, 
not to mention his forebears and posterity, to that uncomfortable 
place suitable only for winter quarters. 

‘‘Isn’t this the terrible war, Mister Hugh, ”’ said he calmly 
as he just missed a pig and its driver. ‘‘ Thim Germans must 
be a powerful wicked people. That there Kaiser’s a terrible man 

a terrible man indeed, bad luck to him! ”’ 


I found Frith in his office, and very soon had explained the 
whole matter to him. 


‘““ By Jove, Trevor, you’re a lucky fellow,’’ he said; “ I’d 
give ten years of my life to have your chance. But for old time’s 
sake, old son, give me the chance of being in at the death. 
Orderly,’’ he shouted, ‘‘ send Head-Constable Brien here.”’ 


A moment later the well-known figure appeared, and the 
moment the veteran caught sight of me he stiffened suddenly, 
and the light of battle came into his eye. | Brien always had a 
keen nose for scenting excitement. 

I offered him my cigarette case, nodded him to a chair, and 
soon told him of the work in front of us. A slow smile of the 
most beatific satisfaction spread over his face. 

‘* God be good to ye, sir, but ’tis always the spice of divarsion 
yeself brings with you! I doubt not but what they’re right 
above at the Castle. I’ve had my suspicions this while back, 
about them lads from back wesht. There’s a quare lot of whis- 
perin’ and colloguin’ being goin’ round the county of late, and 
the folk seem to be almighty free with their money these days; 
and I’m not believin’ ’tis all from the pigs and the poultry. But 
this is a big job, sir, and a delicate one.”’ 

‘Well, Brien, how do you propose we should set about it ? ”’ 

‘“ The ould disguise, sir, the ould disguise. ’Twas success- 
ful against Mike Cassidy, and it'll be successful again. ’ Tis 
yerself that has the great mastery of the brogue for an English- 
man, and the knack of paintin’ your face. ’Tis two tramps we'll 
be wandherin’ the counthry and see what information we can 
pick up about this little thrade with the Hun.”’ 

Accordingly four o’clock next morning saw us driving 
through a fine drizzle on the police transport car. A long, 
weary drive of about fifteen miles westward from Drumbeg, then 
at a word from Brien, the constable who was driving, pulled 
up and we jumped off. I took a suit case off the car and followed 
Brien under the lee of a turf stack. With a shudder of disgust 
I pulled out the filthy old clothes, but there was no help for it, 
and in about ten minutes two perfect specimens of the genus 
tramp slouched from behind the turf stack. 

““Put the case in the well of the car, Delaney, and get off 
home,”’ said Brien; “‘ and if ye have any regard for our lives 
keep your mouth shut about your share of this night’s work.”’ 
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‘““Ye may trust me, sir; good luck to ye both’’; and in 
another minute the car had vanished over the hill and left us 
standing alone in the rain, and now fairly committed to our 
adventure. 


I do not propose to dwell on the next ten days. They were 
not pleasant. Brien never undertook a part that he did not 
carry through with the most whole-hearted thoroughness. Many 
a weary mile we tramped over bog and mountain, begging our 
way from house to house—sometimes getting broken scraps of 
food in return for odd jobs, at others being driven away with 
curses and the threat of the dog. As day followed day we became 
more and more conscious of some mysterious undercurrent run- 
ning beneath the surface life of this wild country—money was 
certainly far more plentiful than it ought to have been,—and 
sometimes, when eating our dinner of potatoes and butter in 
some lonely cabin, we caught some quick phrase, bitten off short, 
as the strangers in the house were remembered. But never 
anything could we get, and | was beginning to lose heart, and 
wish myself back once more where I could get a shave and a 
bath, and free myself from my stinking rags; and even Brien 
was beginning to look grave. 


Then at last one night we came through torrents of rain to 
Mary Cadogan’s shebeen, and to that stroke of luck to which 


most enterprises like ours owe their success. 


At the moment we stumbled on the place we were thinking 
really far more about getting shelter from one of the worst nights 
on which it has ever been my lot to be out; nevertheless the luck 
was there waiting for us. 

‘A shebeen, sorr,’? whispered Brien as a hum of voices 
came to us through the rickety door; then, as I knocked, everv 
sound was drowned by the barking of a nondescript dog on a 
chain, every sound, that is, except a hurried scuffling and 
shuffling inside the house, which was distinctly audible to us. 

‘‘ They think we’re the polis, sir,’?’ whispered Brien with a 
grim smile. 

At last the door was flung open and a rush of hot, stuffy air 
met us laden and overladen with the fumes of pungent smoke, 
and an extraordinarily evil-looking old man poked his head out. 

““What do ye want, ye marauding blackguards? bangin’ 
and knockin’ a poor man’s door half down! ”’ 

‘* A sup o’milk for the love o’ God,”’ came Brien’s wheedling 
tones. 

““Sup o’ milk is it; what for would I be giving the likes 
o’ ye anything ? Let me see yer money first.”’ 

After a great deal of fumbling Brien and I between us pro- 
duced a penny and three halfpennies from the recesses of all our 
various pockets. 
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We were grudgingly admitted to the dingy, evil-smelling 
room, where there were several shady-looking characters imbibing 
whisky which had obviously paid no duty. We came in and sat 
down near by the turf fire and sipped the butter milk we were 
brought. 

{ signed to Brien to keep his ears open, and I myself feigned 
sleep. 

There was silence for some little while after we came in, but 
soon the talk began to rumble in a desultory way, and we nodded 
there, steaming by the fire. 

Through my half-closed eyelids | had a good look at the little 
company. An old, old hag of a woman, evidently the unpleasant 
old man’s wife. She too had an evil yet cringing look. 

Then my glance travelled to a child sitting on a low stood, 
yet was it a child? The body was that of a child, but those 
tragic woman's eyes never belonged to a child. Just then the 
old hag gave her a mumbled order, and the poor thing raised her 
crippled body and limped painfully across to the cupboard to 
fetch more whisky for one of the men. I almost lost my pose 
when she sat down again, for there was such a despairing, hope- 
less look in the glance she gave me. Was the poor little soul 
in trouble of some terrible kind with these people or was it merely 
her infirmity ? I determined somehow to see her alone and talk 
to her. 

The little bunch of men had by this time lost all suspicion 
of us, so | moved across to where I could hear the conversation. 

‘“’Tis the fine times ye’re havin’ now in the counthry,”’ a 
little thickset man was saying, but ’tis a terrible time for us‘in the 
pig thrade an’ we havin’ to buy nigh as dear as we sell.’’ He 
sank his voice suddenly, ‘* Tell me, Mike,’’ he said, leaning over 
close to a big, shaggy-bearded peasant, “‘ they do be sayin’ 
beyont in Drumbeg that there’s another good thrade going on 
down here be the say coast, and that ’tis yerself, Mike Delaney, 
that knows all about it. I was always a good frind to ye, Mike, 
in the ould times—couldn’t ye be doing a bit of a good turn now 
to a poor man that is hard set to live?” 

“Whist, man, whist,’? was the answer in a quick low tone, 
after a sidelong glance at me; and the conversation was changed 
to pure local affairs having no possible bearing on our quest. 

““Now ’tis time for ye to be going,’’ said the old man, 
roughly shaking Brien and myself. He seemed in no hurry to 
get rid of the others. 

We shuffled out and made apparently for the road. As 
soon as we were safely out of earshot I told Brien what I had 
overheard. He was instantly galvanised into life, and insisted 
on going back then and there to see if he could hear more. I 
thought this risky, but Brien has his ways and must be 
humoured. 
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So back we crept through the drizzle, and Brien, who seems 
to have a natural instinct for these things, found a foothold and 
with marvellous silence climbed up the wall and through a 
paneless window in a sort of attic. He turned and signed to 
me to go away. 

| obediently went off and dozed behind a turf rick in the bog 
for what seemed ages. 

At last Brien appeared through the dim light of the dawn. 
He looked disappointed, so I did not expect much help from his 
listening. 

‘* Bad luck to them all,’’? he grumbled, ‘they did not so 
much as whisper the place of meeting.’? Seeing that I looked 
misunderstanding, he went on, ‘‘ Ye see, sorr, I heard all the 
talk of them divils, how they sell their petrol and what they do 
with the money, but ne’er a word could | get of where they keeps 
it nor yet where the next meeting will be held. We must away, 
sir, or they’Il wonder.”’ 

No, Brien,’’ said. ‘‘l am not going before I have had 
some words with that cripple girl.’ 

Brien look sulky. 

‘* What use to be talking to children, ’’ he grumbled. 

‘* You stay and snatch a bit of sleep; I’m going back now.’ 

My intention was to hide myself in the cowshed, and watch. 
I was pretty sure that the girl was the slave of the household and 
would do every bit of work. 

About five o’clock the little figure came wearily out, and 
limped her slow way over to the shed where I was. 

She started violently when I raised myself from the manger, 
and nearly fell. The girl was evidently half-starved, and | 
almost feared half-witted ; she seemed so terrified. 

‘“* God bless the work ’’—I gave her the people’s greeting just 
to reassure her. Instead of replying she shrank back against the 
door. *‘ Sure I wouldn’t be hurtin’ the least hair of your head ! 
Let me help ye bring in the cow.”’ 

But still she gazed at me out of frightened eves and_ said 
never a word. At last with an effort she turned and took her 
milking stool from the wall, and was about to leave the shed 
when the old man came out across the miry yard. I had just 
time to dodge back into the manger again undiscovered. 

With a terrified glance in my direction she was shrinking 
back to her work, but the old man had seen she had not been 
busy. With an oath he caught her by the shoulder and raised 
his stick threateningly. 

““Ye lazy slut,’? he squeaked in a high-pitched whining 
treble. ‘* | don’t know what we keeps you and feeds you for at 
all, at all. If you don’t have that milk in and set in ten minyits 
I'll break iviry bone in yer crooked body. Let that larn ye and 
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that and that ’’—and the stick descended savagely on her poor 
maimed form. 

I could hardly remain where | was, and I felt an unutterable 
cur, but what could I do save kill the old man ? 

He shuffled back to the cabin, and as soon as he was safe 
indoors I left my manger to try and comfort the girl, who was 
crying brokenly. Her fear of me seemed to be gone, and for 
a moment she clung to my arm. Then suddenly her tears: turned 
to rage. She shook her fist, and her eyes blazed with such 
hatred as I hope never to see again in any woman’s face. In 
that moment I realised that she was dumb, nevertheless that she 
might prove a most useful ally. I only had a moment to make 
up my mind, but I decided to risk exposing all our plans to 
this dumb girl. 

Her eyes gleamed as she heard, and she touched her forehead 
and mouth, meaning, I think, that she could tell me much if 
she could speak. 

I asked her if she could guide us to the meeting place. She 
nodded vehemently. 

It was getting light rapidly now, and I was afraid of the 
old man catching me, so after telling her to meet me behind the 
turf rick on the bog after dusk, and that I would do what I could 
after this business to make life easier for her, I took myself back 
to Brien. 

““*Tis a long time ye were away, sorr; we’d best be movin’ 
out of this and try to get hould of some useful information instead 
of minouderin’ about here.”’ 

Brien’s long service under me has given him the privilege 
of being grumpy on occasion. 

“Wait a bit, Brien,’’ I said, and gleefully told him of what 
had happened in the cowshed. I could see his whole body stiffen 
in the half light, and his face shone. 

“* Be gob, sorr,’’ he said, ‘* this is the biggest thing we ever 
had before us! Cassidy’s gang was nothing to this; and by 
G—d, we’ll bring it off! We'll corner the whole bang billin’ of 
them, and mebbe the submarine in the bargain. Oh ’tis the 
sweet time we have in front of us.”’ 

“Wait a bit, Brien,’’ I said, “ it’s not going to be too easy, 
and the risk is big. We're only two up against a gang who can 
afford to stick at nothing. We’ve got to win or go out. Now 
what’s the first step? ”’ 

Brien smiled a slow spreading smile, and out of his bag he 
produced a bunch of feathers. 

“What on earth!’’ I cried as I saw them. ‘A carrier 
pigeon! My word, Brien, you’re great! We’ll be able to let 
Headquarters know where the meeting is. Hurrah! I feel we 
have the job half through already.” 

It was not a pleasant day. For many weary hours we 
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tramped through a drizzling rain, always taking: care, however, 
to work round in a circle, so that when at last dusk came it 
found us not very far away from our meeting-place with the 
crippled girl. : 

At last she came dragging painfully along. I could see 
she had been cruelly hurt by the old man, and I cursed myself 
that I had not slain that old cur. He had evidently vilely ill- 
treated the girl for delayed work. 

I murmured a few words of sympathy, but she looked so 
grateful that I had to stop. She was not in the least fit to walk, 
but there was a dogged courage about her not to be denied, so 
we started with her to guide us. It was a slow, miserable pro- 
gress, and I think Brien and I would have given a year of our 
lives to have got on more quickly. We felt all the time precious 
moments were being lost, for Brien had heard the meeting was 
at nine; it must have been now after half-past eight, and I had 
no idea how far we had to go. 

Brien and I had been talking at intervals, and were discuss- 
ing in unguarded tones the prospects of success in this venture, 
when in the soft dark the girl laid her hand gently on my lips, 
and | nudged Brien. We stopped and listened. 

We seemed to be close to a house, but there was no vestige 
of light. 

We stole up close under the walls, the girl holding my 
arm. She took my hand and stretched it forward, and I felt 
what seemed to be a planked-up window. Then she touched 
my ear, and I did the same to Brien. We leant lightly against 
the boards and applied our ears to the cracks. There was dead 
silence, then a slight shuffling noise. 

‘* Are ye all here?’’ I started at the sudden sound. The 
voice was Mike Delaney’s. The men gave their numbers—l, 3, 
5, 7, 9, 11. ‘“* Right,’’ said Delaney, evidently the leader. 

“No. 3, you will kape the watch this night. Keep your 
eyes out for a patrol, but there’s little fear of the polis. Nos. 1 
and 5 will dig where ye find a white cloth be the side of the 
watter. 9, 11 and meself will bring down the stuff.” 

‘“ Where have ye it?’’ came a voice. 

““In the loft above. The tinkers have brought the new lot 
every night this ten days past.” 

Again a shuffling noise, and one man, evidently No. 3, 
came out. He walked round the little house at a distance of 
about five yards, but, thanks to the inky darkness, saw nothing. 
The two with picks and shovels left by the other side, and Mike 
Delaney and the remaining two could be heard up and down the 
little wooden stairs to the loft. 

It seemed a somewhat precarious position, but the only 
thing was to remain perfectly still until Delaney and Co. were 
about to take the last lot down to, I imagined, the river’s edge. 
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“The dumb girl had sunk down at our feet—brave, patient 
soul ! 

Five minutes passed, and then came a clanking of chains 
and a grunt or two as of someone lifting a heavy weight. Then 
silence, a silence in which one strained every nerve, and it seemed 
as though something must presently give way from the frightful 
tension. 

Half an hour elapsed before the thick darkness once more 
disgorged three figures, evidently returning from the riverside 
for a fresh load. And so the night wore on in long intervals of 
boredom varied by moments of the tensest strain, during which 
we flattened ourselves against the cottage wall and scarcely dared 
to breathe. I had always thought I was possessed of moderately 
strong nerves, but the deadly inaction of those hours nearly 
proved too much for them, and I felt at last that I must shriek 
aloud, till a glance at the impassive figure of Brien, biting 
stolidly on the stem of an empty pipe, pulled me together again. 
Then at last from the house came a voice, ‘‘ Thanks be to the 
saints, this is the last thrip, the sweat is fair dhrippin’ aff me 
and me back is nigh broke.” 

Brien’s hand closed over mine—‘* Come, sorr,’’ he whis- 
pered, “‘ aisy, now, aisy, our lives hang on it.”’ 

He melted into the shadow of a hedge in front, and I rose; 
and, taking the crippled girl by the hand, I pointed it in the 
direction we had come, and whispered to her to creep back. At 
last we arrived by devious ways at the water’s edge, and, lying 
prone behind some rushes, we began that nerve-racking listening 
again. 

Mike Delaney’s voice came at last. ‘‘ There, that’s the last 
of thim. Now, lads, get that earth in, and look slippy about ut. 
"Tis no job to be letting the grass grow on the sods you’re 
turnin’.”’ 

That job over, Mike called his little band together. ‘‘ Now, 
hearken to me carefully. At the wane of to-morrow’s moon 
himself will be up the river with his Unter Say contraption and 
whatever the divil’s name he calls it. He will send four green 
flashes, and then he will come ashore in the little boot. You 
lads will all be on this spot and sthart didgin’ like hell while | 
gives him the answering three red flashes. Now then off vou 
get home with yourselves and be damned to vou.”’ 

At last we dared breathe and move. The relief was so 
great that it even rendered me oblivious to the necessity for still 
preserving extreme caution. 

I stood up and stretched my aching muscles. ‘‘ Quick, 
Brian, the pigeon!’’ I cried. 

““ Net yet, sorr; for the love of God, let’s put a few miles 
between us and this place first.” 

““No,’’ I said firmly. ‘‘ There’s not a moment to be lost,’’ 
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and sitting down, [| took my note-book from my pocket and 
rapidly concocted a message to the D.1. at Drumbeg, telling him 
all the facts, asking him to assemble fifty men with the greatest 
secrecy, and to be at a certain cross road about three miles from 
where we were, also to warn the Admiral in charge of the coast 
defences. ‘‘ The pigeon, Brien,’’ | whispered, and with great 
care we fastened the paper under his wing and tossed him into 
the air. For a moment he hung almost motionless, and then 
shot upwards into the darkness. 

‘* And now let’s get out of this, Brien,’ | said. ‘‘We must 
try and find a convenient barn where we can lie hid all day, 
so as to be fresh for our work to-morrow night.”’ 

‘*God be good to your honour,’’ said Brien as we struck 
inland once more, ‘‘ 1 wish to me sowl | was always workin’ 
with you. The blessed saints themselves must have you in 
their charge, for a luckier nor a better piece of work I never saw. 
Twelve days on the road and well within sight of the biggest 
haul ever made in Ireland. "Tis a blessed charm ye must have, 
sorr.”’ 


* * * * * * 


“Well, Hugh, old man, you’ve brought it off! Best 
congratulations,’’ and Frith gripped my hand. 

‘* Thanks, old son,’’ | answered. ‘‘ Now let’s put our heads 
together and think out the best way of copping this little lot. 


What suggestions have you to offer?” 

‘* Well,”? answered Frith. ‘1 have fifty men here and a 
destroyer stole up the river the moment it got dark to-night. 
She is lying up in a creek just opposite, and will move when 
she hears a shot from us. Our job is to get parties on each side 
of the patrol dump as close as possible without raising any 
suspicion, so that we can rush the lot while they’re in the middle 
of shipping the stuff.”’ 

I had always a great respect for Frith’s opinion, and we 
rapidly divided our party into three. One with Brien as guide 
to make a wide detour and come round on the left, the second 
under me to come round at the back of the house where we had 
listened the previous night, and the third under Frith to approach 
straight up the river. Three short blasts on the whistle was to 
be the signal for each party to move, and one shot to bring the 
destroyer into action. 

I thought to myself as 1 moved off across the bog with my 
little party that there were, after all, consolations for not having 
been allowed to go to the front. There was more opportunity 
for initiative in a job like this than sitting in a Flanders trench. 
Here | was pitting my brains against these unspeakable pirates, 
and if I could only pull off this business I knew enough about 
the state of Ireland to know that there was some bigger work 
to be done if the authorities would entrust me with it. 
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Then suddenly four green flares shot up ahead of us, fol- 
lowed almost immediately by the three answering red ones from 
the shore, and I knew that Delaney and his men were at work. 

As we crept stealthily onwards I caught the muffled sound 
of oars in the rowlocks, and then we had reached the bank from 
which Brien and I had listeried to the conversation the night 
before. We were just in time to see several dark figures jump 
ashore from the vague outlines of a dinghy, and I caught a 
muttered ‘‘ Guten Abend ’’ from one who advanced towards the 
group of digging men with an air of authority. 

“Good evenin’ and more power to your honours,’’ came 
Delaney’s voice. ‘‘ We have the stuff that’ll annoy the blasted 
Sassenach all ready for carrying down to the boat. I suppose 
ve have yer part of the bargain waitin’ on us? ”’ 

I did not catch the answer, given in a low gutteral tone, but | 
saw the German take several bags from under his coat, and I 
caught the clink of metal as he passed them over to Delaney. 

Then suddenly three piercing whistle blasts shrilled into 
the air, followed almost instantly by the crash of rifle fire, and 
pandemonium broke loose. 

Dimly conscious of shouting, rushing figures I leaped to 
_my feet and raced straight for the German commander, who had 
turned and made for the boat on the first alarm. 

For a few seconds he held on, then, conscious that I was 
rapidly gaining on him, he wheeled and slowly raised a revolver. 
Even as I ran I sensed him taking careful aim, then crash! and 
I felt the wind of the heavy bullet as it whistled past my cheek, 
and I heard a gasping cry behind me. Crash again, and a 
numbing pain shot up my leg, and then I had him round the 
waist with one arm, while with the other I forced the revolver 
outwards and upwards. For a moment we swayed there grappl- 
ing, then I suddenly tripped him with an old Cornish wrestling 
trick, and we both went crashing to the ground, fighting madly 
for the possession of the revolver. He was strong, that German, 
stronger than I and heavier, and I realized it in a few seconds 
with a- thrill of horror. Then, with a grunt, he buried his 
teeth in my shoulder and at the same moment got me by the 
throat with his left hand. I struggled desperately, but that 
terrible grip was rapidly using up my strength. Then, as my 
other hand began to give, and he slowly managed to force the 
revolver downwards, I glanced up and felt rather than saw 
through a swimming mist in the fitful light of the moon that 
threatening black rim coming nearer and nearer, and I realized’ 
even then that the instant it came in line with me, that that was 
the instant of my death. 

Then, ‘‘ Take that, you scum, and be off to join your relatives 
in hell,’’ came the rich voice of Brien from what seemed miles 
away. Something warm splashed into my face, and the German’s 
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grip relaxed and his whole body went slack and inert in my arms. 
Then someone caught me and dragged me to my feet, where | 
stood swaying dizzily and looking down on the German comman- 
der, whose head, I now saw, had been smashed like an egg shell 
with the butt of a rifle. 

‘* Are ye much hured, sorr?’’ came Brien’s voice, and then, 
as he rapidly felt me over, ‘‘ Ah, the divil a much, thanks be to 
the Virgin. <A flesh wound in the leg and a few teeth marks is 
the whole sum of it, and we have thim all, be the powers. What 
isn’t dead is cotched. Look around, sorr.’’ 

I did so, and saw that all was over. <A few still. forms lay 
on the ground, including, alas! some police, and further away 
were some groups making fast their prisoners. 

Suddenly as I looked there came a deafening crash from the 
river; the whole earth seemed to rock beneath our feet, and the 
scene was lit up for a moment by a blinding glare. 

‘* Holy Mother, what was that! ”’ cried Brien. 

_ ‘That, Brien,’’ came Frith’s cool tones, “is just the British 
Navy enjoying itself.’’ 

A silence followed, and I turned with a start to hear sounds 
coming from the direction we had come in—painful, sobbing 
breaths, muttered curses and stumbling footsteps. 

The moon broke through a cloud again, and I saw the dumb 
girl lurching towards me, the demoniacal old man in her wake. 

He was old and infirm and could only curse feebly, making 
little headway over the rough ground. 

Before I could do anything a shot rang out. 

The old man had at last got the girl against the light, and 
had not missed—. 

Her poor huddled form fell practically at my feet. I bent 
over her, “‘ I’m glad—I thank ye,’’ that was all. I suppose 
shock had brought back what shock or cruelty had taken away. 


Ralph Lambton and the 
Northern Nimrods 


BY 


&. 


LITTLE while ago in a Newcastle sale-room a coloured print 

\ of Frank Grant’s painting of Ralph Lambton and his hounds 
realized as much as twenty guineas. The original, as is most 
appropriate, still hangs, | believe, over the dining-room fireplace 
at Hamsterley Hall, where it was placed by Squire Anthony 
Surtees, the father of Robert Smith Surtees, the author of the 
Handley Cross series of sporting tales. It was as a young man 
in his twenties in the third decade of last century that Surtees 
acquired his knowledge of the chase in the Sedgefield Country, 
which Lambton hunted twice each season, bringing his hounds 
down from Lambton Castle, and making his headquarters at 
Sedgefield. The ‘‘ Ralph Lambton ”’ legend still endures, as is 
evidenced by the auction price of the picture; and his enthusiasm 
for the chase, communicated to his large circle of followers, 
invests with an evergreen interest the fugitive record of their 
lives. He was the genius of hunting, so to speak, and to my 
mind he was responsible in no small measure for the raciness 
and rare exuberance that is the mark of Surtees’ masterpieces, 
and for the abounding animal spirits that animate their chief 
characters. In that sense he was the true and only begetter of 
the tales. Of course, Surtees’ inclination for the chase was in 
part inherited, for ‘‘ Nimrod,’’? on the occasion of his visit to 
Hamsterley Hall, records of Squire Anthony that he was a “ true 
sample of old English squire, and as good a judge of a horse, a 
hound, a bottle of port wine, and an oak tree as any man in Eng- 
land, or anywhere else”? . . . Nimrod himself, I fancy, is 
satirized by Surtees under cover of various aliases. I have no 
doubt myself that he is the Pomponious Ego of Handley Cross; 
in fact, there is hardly a pretence of veiling the identity. But 
also some of Nimrod’s unpleasanter attributes, as suggested in 
his sporting tours, are to be seen in the vivid and detailed por- 
traiture of the insidious Soapy Sponge. I have always regarded 
the Handley Cross spa of the tale as a composite scene, made up 
of half of Shotley Bridge as Surtees knew it, and half of Croft 
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as he saw it with the Lambton hounds. They both in the history 
of the rise of their spas had much in common, though priority in 
time is with Croft. Sedgefield, the headquarters of the famous 
Lambton Hunt, is pictured pretty faithfully in ‘‘ Plain or Ring- 
lets,’ and I daresay in other of the tales. © An ancient market 
town, where curfew is still rung, it is a place of considerable 
historic interest in itself, and is prominent in Durham folk lore, 
song, rhyme, proverb and witticism. The wild exuberance of 


‘*GONE AWAY ’’ FROM LEE CLOSE. 


From the Harvey Presentation Picture, 1879. 


spirits among its natives prior to Lambton’s time is preserved in 
the ‘‘ Sedgefield Frolic,’’ one of the songs in Ritson’s ‘‘ Durham 
Garland.’’ Standing on a gentle acclivity, with its pinnacled 
Church, it commands a prospect of the surrounding landscape, a 
scene still largely the same as it was when viewed by an eighteenth 
century versifier from Harwicke Park adjoining— 


“* Over the waving trees the country spreads— 
Farm-houses, pastures, corn, and woods and meads,”’ 


though on the more western ridges are glimpsed the smoke 
wreaths and chimneys of a collieried land. 
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Sedgefield too was at one time a health resort, and its claim 
to superiority over the other places within sight of its church 
spires is thus recorded in an old place rhyme 


‘*Trimdon Trough-legs stands on a hill, 
Poor silly Fishburn stands stock-still ; 
Butterwick’s walls are like to fall, 

But Sedgefield is the flower of them all.”’ 


I don’t know where to look for anything like a record of the 
life of Ralph Lambton, and of the doings of his hunt; I can only 
find a few very scattered traces. But Squire Sutton’s song about 
them strikes the ultimate note of exultation. It has in parts the 
champagne sparkle that marks the immortal lyrics— 


‘“ That Sedgefield, OUR COUNTRY, all countries outvies, sir 
The highest top-sparkling bumper decides.” . 


And the wild abandon of the finale is irresistible— 


‘* The green waving whins of our covers my toast, sir, 

Oh! the hounds and the blood of old Lambton for me.”’ 

A few of the local place names in this and its companion 
song, Sadberge, Seaton, Hurworth, Long Newton, Wynyard, 
etc., are landmarks in the life of the Lambton Hunt. Squire 
Sutton of Elton, who wrote the songs, was genuinely a poet, and 
that he possessed a vein of tender sentiment and homeliness in 
a degree unusual in such an inveterate nimrod is evidenced by 
his lines on Elton, his patrimonial seat— 


** Elton! I love thy quiet shady grove, 
Speak to my heart, to my remembrance call 
Days of my childhood—happy halcyon days— 
When, as a thoughtless and bright-hearted boy, 
1 roved among the daisy-spangled meads ! 
Thy rough-cast front, thy long and lowly roof, 
Thy chimneys tall, thy courtyard and thy bell 
(Deep-toned and full, the labourer’s monitor) 
Bring to my view the friends of early youth, 
Alas! now tenants of the green churchyard : 
—My children when I’m gone shall love thee too, 
And thou will still be, what thou art—Sweet Home.”’ 


Ralph Lambton was of another type, and of more full blooded 
mould, as is indicated by this anecdote of his earlier days as 
Master of the Hunt :—‘‘ A gentleman, a fiery nimrod, having 
ridden over two or three of the famous hounds, was reproved 
sharply by the grand old M.F.H. The other, full of youth, 
retorted somewhat sharply; and Mr. Ralph, in return, told him 
to be d d. ‘ I did not come here to be d d, Mr. Lambton,’ 
said the young gentleman, soothingly. ‘Then go home. Go 
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home, H , and be d——-d.’”’ The following anecdote, how- 
ever, illustrates his large geniality and generosity, so strikingly 
depicted in the portrait by Grant, and was related by Mr. John 
Harvey, his successor in the mastership of the Hunt. Harvey, 
as a youth, on New Year’s Day, 1820, attended a meet of the 
Lambton Hounds. Reynard was found near Low Fell, and 
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Croft Church, in the Lambton country. 


hounds ran him over the high ground by Wreckenton, and down 
to the Wear valley near Washington and the Worm Hill, over 
the river, rounding the rough country by Penshaw Hill, to 
ultimately kill him near Seaham Harbour. At this time only 
four horsemen were on decent terms with the pack, Lambton 
and the lad Harvey being two. Young Harvey, never having 
been in that part of the countryside, his home being at Newcastle, 
and dusk drawing in, was at a loss, when the Master rode up 
to him, seeing his dilemma, and said: ‘‘ What is your name, 
boy; have you been with us all day?’ ‘‘ Oh, yes,’ replied 
young Harvey, “‘ I have come the whole way with you.”” ‘‘ Then 
you’re a thorough-bred ’un,’’ was the rejoinder; ‘‘ but you still 
have a long ride before you; come along, and I will set you fairly 
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on the road.’’ Their meeting and parting was the commence- 
ment of a friendship which lasted until Lambton’s death in 1844. 
Mr. Harvey records a story of his old chief during his last hunting 
days, after the last but one of his terrible falls. One day towards 
the close of his career, he turned towards his old friend, and, 
pulling a couple of cakes from his pocket, said, ‘‘ Come, Harvey, 
have a bun. My doctors tell me that I must carry buns with me 
when out hunting, but they can’t make me eat them.’’ As a 
matter of fact, neither Harvey nor Lambton ate or drank anything 
in the field. Mr. Harvey is described as the ‘‘ Nestor ’’ of the 
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Hurworth, a landmark in the life of the Lambton Hunt. 


tobacco trade in Newcastle, and it is recorded of him that ‘‘ he 
never passed through a level-crossing gate without throwing the 
gate-keeper a shilling, and many a time pulled out a packet of 
Harvey and Davy’s ‘ hand-spun brown twist,’ if he recognized 
anyone who did ever so little for fox hunting and was fond of a 
bit of ‘ baccy.’’’ In this incident I seem to see a suggestion of 
Jorrocks, the Great Coram Street tea-dealer, with his penchant for 
praising and distributing his commercial wares in the field. It 
is said of Harvey that in his younger days he used to hack from 
Newcastle to Sedgefield and back three days a week, mounting 
his hunter at Sedgefield and proceeding to the meet, so that his 
average daily ride when hunting would be about sixty miles to 
and from the meets alone. That was before the days of railways, 
however. Perhaps the most characteristic anecdote of Lambton 
is that related by a modern northern nimrod ‘n this terse manner : 
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“One of my father’s tenants, who recently died, told me he 
remembered when a boy, Ralph Lambton coming into Bishop 
Auckland on foot, with one and a-half couple of hounds and a 
fox dead beat a few yards in front, calling through the streets, 
‘ Hoick to Jingler!’ The fox Jay down in the main street, and 
the hounds, quite done and unable to tackle him, lay down 
beside him. The Master gave them a few minutes to kill him, 
but as they could not, he had the fox attended to, and 
turned down again in his native covert in the Sedgefield 
country.’’ Lambton and Harvey were both great nimrods, but 


Penshaw Hill, showing the Durham Monument. 


Ralph Lambton is by now almost a legendary figure, part of the 
folk-lore of Durham, and is memorized in the imagination as a 
bold and ruddy hunter of giant stature, who dominates the Dur- 
ham landscape, with Sedgefield Church rising in the background, 
and Penshaw Hill, with the Durham Monument upon it (only 
completed in the year of his death), looming in the distance. 
Others inherited something of his spirit. There was Mr. 
Edward Taylor Smith, of the North Durham Hunt, of whom a 
writer said that “ barring Coroner Favell, who used to conduct 
inquests in his red coat when he could conveniently hold an 
inquisition and attend a meet in one day, he was the most enthu- 
siastic nimrod that we ever met. A few years before his death 
the hounds, under Mr. Maynard, happened to be at Colepike on 
the anniversary of Mr. Taylor-Smith’s birthday. The old Squire 
was out on his favourite mount, and, happening to be asked his 
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age just as a fox broke away, he replied, as he pulled his horse 
together for a jump, “‘ Here goes ninety-five.”” But these com- 
bined ages of horse and rider were short of the total scored by the 
squire of Elemore and his famous hunter. Some of his exploits 
are yet remembered. On one occasion, riding to hounds over 
spring corn, the exasperated farmer pulled him off his horse, and 
a set-to resulted. The Squire got the worst of the encounter in 
this instance, however, but he solaced himself by offering to give 
any of his jeering friends a hundred guineas to tackle the van- 
quisher. It was the same Squire Baker of Elemore who re- 
marked to Robert Surtees of Mainsforth, the historian of Durham 
—‘‘ I wonder, Mr. Surtees, why you spend so much time and 
money over a History of Durham? ’’—‘‘ I wonder, Mr. Baker ”’ 
(was the reply), ‘‘ why you spend so much money and time in 
following a pack of hounds after a poor hare.’’ 

But nothing I can find in North Country literature or records 
can quite equal the song in Bell’s Northern Bards (1812) entitled 
‘* The Jolly Parson,’’ which is evidently a pen portraiture of a 
parson of that or some prior time, and which is supreme in its 
raciness and in its revelation of a mania for the chase— 


‘* St. Stephen’s Day, that holy morn, as he was reading Mass, sir, 
He heard the music of the hounds, the beagles they came past, 
Sir ; 
He shut the book, his flock forsook, and straight threw off 
his gown, Sir; 
He mounts his horse, to join the course, and tally O! the 
hounds, sir. 


This parson has a pair to wed, the hounds they came in sight, 
Sir: 

He threw the surplice o’er his head, and bade the pair adieu, 
sir. 

They both did pray that he might stay, for they were not half 
bound, sir. 

He bid them go to bed that night;.he’d tally O! the hounds, 
sir.” 


Small wonder that Surtees found in his home scenes and in 
the strange eccentricities and idiosyncrasies of the people about 
him a sufficiency of the raw material from which to shape his 
immortal epics. 
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Some account of 


Cowes Castle and the 
Royal Yacht Squadron 


BY 
SIR WILLIAM PORTAL, Bart. 


OR the past sixty years Cowes Castle has been the club house 

of the Royal Yacht Squadron. The advantages of a small 
sailing vessel devoted to the purposes of pleasure sailing 
were not recognised until the reign of Charles II. That 
monarch, indeed, has every claim to be considered the father of 
the sport. During his sojourn in the Channel Islands in 1646, 
he was accustomed to amuse himself by sailing a small boat about 
the coasts of those islands, and when he came to his own again, 
in 1660, it occurred to the management of the Dutch East India 
Company to present his Majesty with a small sailing vessel named 
The Mary; the rig of which we can only guess, but which was 
certainly decked, and was about twenty tons burthen. The gift 
was much appreciated by the King, as is plain from the interest he 
took in her performances. Her appellation of ‘‘ yacht’’ was on 
everyone’s lips in 1661, and the word first came into general use 
in England in that year, being derived from the Dutch 
““ yaghten,”’ “‘ to hunt,’’ and was first used as an adjective in 
Holland in the sense of ‘‘ swift’’ or “‘fast.”’ ‘‘ Yacht schip ”’ 
was a ‘“‘ swift vessel,’’ like “ flyboat,’’ a term much used in this 
country until quite recent times. An earlier mention of the term 
““ yacht ’’ is recorded, but it was King Charles’ fondness for his 
new boat, which, after 1660, first brought the word into common 
use. In Johnson’s Dictionary a yacht is described as ‘‘ A small 
ship for carrying passengers. ‘The evening before, we met, off 
the Sound, Lord Sandwich in the Augusta yacht. (Cook’s 
Voyage ).’’’ In Pepys’ Diary we hear of other yachts which were 
shortly afterwards in existence, one belonging to the Duke of 
York, the King’s brother, and another to Commissioner Pett. 

The year 1662 is memorable in the annals of yachting as that 
of the first recorded race. The Encyclopzedia Britannica informs 
us that “‘ the King raced the Duke in a small Dutch boat from 
Greenwich to Gravesend and back for £100, and beat her.”’ 

The interest in yachts and yachting seems to have died out 
as suddenly as it had arisen, and the royal yachts appear to have 
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been handed over to the Admiralty, and used as official dispatch 
boats. At any rate the King’s yacht, the Bezan,.was much used 
by Pepys and his companions when they were communicating 
with the Fleet from London or Deptford. ‘So after supper 
Captain Cooke and I and Temple on board the Bezan, and then 
to cards for a while.’”,-—(Pepys’ Diary.) Mr. Pepys has more than 
one record of his experience aboard, as, for instance, in 1664 :--- 


““ Having very good lodgings upon cushions in the cabbin, 
but, Lord! the mirth that it caused me to be waked in the nig} 
by their snoaring about me; I did laugh till I was ready to 
burst.”’ 


It was, indeed, long before the taste for yachting revived. 
When nenity Fielding, the novelist, passed down the Thames on 
his last sad voyage to Lisbon, where he died in 1754, he recorded 
some interesting remarks on the subject :— 


“* And here I cannot pass by another observation on the 
deplorable want of taste in our enjoyments which we show by 
almost totally neglecting the pursuit of, what seems to me, the 
highest degree of amusement. This is ‘the sailing ourselves in 
little vessels of our own, contrived only for our ease and 
accommodation.’ 


The third Duke of Richmond must certainly be reckoned as 
one of the pioneers of yachting, for we read in a newspaper of 
July 5th, 1783 :— 


‘© Yesterday sennight the Duke of Richmond set sail in his 
new yacht for France.” 


The earliest yacht club to be instituted in the United King- 
dom was the ‘‘ Royal Cork Yacht Club’”’ in 1720, in the reign of 
George I. Nearly a century elapsed before the next yacht club, 
now known as the Royal Yacht Squadron, was established. On 
the Ist of June, 1815, the year of Waterloo, a few gentlemen met 
in London, at the ‘‘ Thatched House Tavern’’ in St. James 
Street, under the presidency of Lord Grantham, and decided to 
form a club which should consist only of men who were interested 
in the sailing of yachts at sea. These gentlemen nominated 
themselves, with others, to the number of forty-two, to form a 
list which should constitute the original members of the club, 
decided as to the amount of the subscription, and drew up a few 
simple rules to govern their society in the future. The first of 
these enacted ‘‘ that the club be called ‘The Yacht Club.’”’ 
Apparently they contemplated little more than a slight bond of 
union between the men who met with their yachts at Cowes in 
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the summer. There were to be two annual meetings—the one in 
the spring at the ‘‘ Thatched House,”’ and the other at a dinner 
later in the year at ‘‘ the hotel at East Cowes.” 

Upon the accession to the throne of the Prince Regent in 1820, 
his Majesty, upon the petition of the Club, graciously consented 


The Castle, Cowes: The home of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 


to give it a royal title, and it thus became known as the “‘ Royal 
Yacht Club,”’ being the first yacht club in the country to enjoy 
that distinction. 

By 1824 the Club began to feel the want of a club-house, and 
in 1825 the members acquired the lease of a house on the Parade. 
the present Gloucester Hotel, where, accordingly, the Royal Yacht 
Club was first provided with a habitation. This house is thus 
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described by Adams (Hist.: I. of Wight) :—‘‘ The building is 
well adapted for the purpose of a yachting club; is neat and com- 
modious ; boasts a trim promenade, and a small platform.”’ 

In the same year (1825) Lord Yarborough, a fine portrait of 
whom hangs in the dining-room of the Castle, was elected as its 
first Commodore. Two other events in the history of the Club 
may be here mentioned. In 1829 the Admiralty issued a warrant 
empowering members to carry the White Ensign of the Royal 
Navy, and, four years later, it was intimated that the King (Wil- 
liam IV) as an acknowledgment of the ‘‘ National utility ’’ of the 
Royal Yacht Club had been pleased to express ‘‘ his gracious 
wish and pleasure that it shall be henceforth known and styled 
‘The Royal Yacht Squadron,’ of which his Majesty is graciously 
pleased to consider himself the head.”’ 

In 1854: the Club had cause to deplore the loss of its senior 
member, the Marquis of Anglesey, of Waterloo fame, who, as 
Governor of Cowes Castle, had made it his residence. He died 
there in May, and the lease devolved upon the Marquis of 
Conyngham, who, in the following year (1855), offered to transfer 
it to the Royal Yacht Squadron. There was a general feeling 
among the members that the Club had outgrown the accommoda- 
tion afforded by the house which they had occupied since 1825, 
and ata special general meeting, held at the ‘‘ Thatched House ”’ 
on December 4th, the offer was accepted. The next few years are 
full ofthe details of the transactions which led to the transfer of 
the Squadron to its present quarters. Considerable alterations 
were made to the building under the direction of Mr. Salvin, a 
well-known architect of the day. The central portion of the old 
Castle, with its semi-circular battery on the northern side, and 
“The Mayne Tower’’ with the entrance on the south, remained 
as before, while additions, including an appropriate and well- 
designed additional tower, were made on the western side. The 
ground on the south of the building was cleared of overgrown 
shrubs and gave place to the lawn as we see it to-day. 

Entries made by the signalman of that time make mention of 
the following incidents :— 

“Jan. Ist, 1858.— 
“* Lit the lamp on the battery for the first time.’’ 
“March 1dth, 1858.— 
‘*Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales and Lord 
Colville paid a visit to the Castle.’’ 
“June 4th, 1858.— 
“Stept the flagstaff on the point in front of the 
battery.” 
“July 6th, 1858.— 
“ Hoisted the flag of the R.Y.S. at the Castle.” 
“July 10th, 1858.— 
General meeting of members.”’ 
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This concludes the record of that series of events which 
established the Royal Yacht Squadron in Cowes Castle. It only 
remains to be added that, desiring the continuance of the associa- 
tion of the Club and its home, the members secured the freehold 
of the premises by purchase last year. 

‘* Something like home, that is not home, is to be desired,” 
says Temple. To many of the members of the Squadron this 
Castle is ‘‘ like home,’’ associated with happy recollections and 


with valued friendships. Yachting, like other pastimes, is 
suspended during the continuance of the present war, but— 


‘* Hope shall brighten days to come, 
And memory gild the past.”’ 


Authorities consulted or quoted :— Pepys’ Diary, 1659-1669. 
Charnock’s Marine Architecture. 
Minutes of the R.Y.S. 
Guest and Boulton’s R.Y.S.~ 
Victoria Hist.: I. of Wight. 


Racing off Cowes. 
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A Famous West Country 
Huntsman 


iy 
H. A. BRYDEN. 


HE Devon and Somerset Staghounds have for many years 

past been singularly fortunate in possessing a long line of 
famous huntsmen. Jack Babbage, who was with Mr. Fenwick 
Bissett when that gentleman took over the pack in 1855, remained 
huntsman and showed excellent sport until 1871, when he retired. 
Babbage was succeeded by Arthur Heal, perhaps the most rusé 
and skilful huntsman who ever followed the wild red deer on 
Exmoor. ‘‘ Arthur,’’ as he was always called, went to the pack 
as whipper-in to Babbage in 1855 and carried the horn from 1871 
till 1889, when he was 72 years of age. This period has always 
been looked upon as the most brilliant in the long history of the 
Devon and Somerset Staghounds; yet it may be doubted whether 
it was not equalled, nay even eclipsed, by the remarkable and 
successful sport shown by Sidney Tucker during his subsequent 
period—1901-1917. Arthur Heal, it may be noted, died so 
recently as 1916, having just missed attaining his 100th year, a 
striking tribute to his marvellous physique and to the health- 
giving properties of hunting on the wild uplands of Exmoor. 

Heal was succeeded by Anthony Huxtable, a good hunts- 
man, but not quite in the same rank as Heal and Tucker. 
‘* Antony,’’ who had long been whipper-in to ‘‘ Arthur,’’ was 
huntsman from 1889 to 1901, when failing powers compelled his 
retirement, and he handed on the horn to Sidney Tucker. Hunts- 
men and whips are always known by their Christian names on 
Exmoor, and ‘‘ Sidney’s ’’ period, one of extraordinary brilliancy, 
now began. 

Sidney Tucker came to the Exmoor country in 1885, so that 
on his retirement last year he had completed a service of no fewer 
than 32 seasons with these famous hounds. Lord Ebrington, now 
Earl Fortescue, was then Master, and Sidney’s duties were as 
second horseman to Arthur Heal and Antony Huxtable, respec- 
tively huntsman and whipper-in. He was young then, and had 
to ride one horse and lead another over some of the wildest and 
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roughest country in Britain; and it can scarcely be doubted that 
during this hard term of apprenticeship Sidney acquired and 
developed not only the gift of swift and determined horsemanship, 
but that of an unerring eye for a country and the run of a 
deer. In this latter quality, especially, it may be said that he 
rivalled even the famous Arthur Heal. Tucker, in whose fine 
career the present writer has always taken great interest, has been 
good enough to furnish a number of notes concerning his period 
of sport on Exmoor. He says: ‘‘ The first good run I saw was 
from Haddon to Wintershead, in September, 1886. I changed 
horses with Arthur on Winsford Hill; another good hunt the 
same year was from Haddon to Bossington Point, with a one- 
horned stag, which we killed.”’ 

In 1887 Mr. Bassett, of Watermouth Castle, succeeded Lord 
Ebrington in the Mastership of these hounds and in that year 
Tucker took part in the great run from Yarde Down to Horner, 
only twelve being up at the taking of the stag. It was a very 
fast and straight hunt, and Sidney reached the stream, where the 
stag was taken, with two horses, there having been no chance of 
a change for either huntsman or whip during the heat of the 
chase. This run is mentioned in Mr. Phillip Everard’s well- 
known book on hunting with the Devon and Somerset Stag- 
hounds. On Arthur Heal’s retirement in October, 1889, and 
Antony’s promotion to huntsman, Sidney Tucker was appointed 
whipper-in. This was quick work, considering that Sidney had 
‘only acted as second horseman since 1885; but it was amply 
justified, as subsequent experiences were to prove. From that 
time till his retirement last autumn Sidney never looked back ; 
and, year after year adding to his experience, he developed, 
thanks to much determination and incessant industry, into the 
great and extremely successful huntsman of the last sixteen years. 

Colonel Hornby succeeded Mr. Basset in the Mastership in 
1893, and, after a period of two years only, was succeeded in 1895 
by Mr. R. A. Sanders (now Colonel Sanders, M.P.). Mr. 
Sanders’s mastership, 1895-1907, was certainly one of the most 
brilliant and successful in the’ annals of the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds. A keen and accomplished sportsman, he was also 
a first-rate man of business, and in his capable hands the Hunt 
flourished and sport abounded. The head of deer had by this time 
attained to almost embarrassing abundance on Exmoor and in the 
surrounding country ; so much so that it became, in Mr. Sanders’s 
time, a serious problem as to how to deal with the herds, now 
numbering something like 800 or 900 head of deer. 

In addition to the Devon and Somerset establishment and 
the pack hunting the Quantocks, other packs were encouraged and 
set on foot, and at one time there were no fewer than five thus 
engaged, including, besides the above, Sir John Amory’s, in 

the Tiverton country, the Barnstaple Staghounds and Mr. Peter 
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Ormrod’s. Most of these have since been abandoned, and at the 
present time the deer are now hunted only by the Devon and 
Somerset pack. 


In October, 1901, Antony Huxtable retired, and Sidney 
Tucker was promoted to the proud position of huntsman, a post 
he had well earned by his fine work as whipper-in during twelve 
seasons. It is curious to find that with the Devon and Somerset 
hounds only one whipper-in is employed, and this despite the fact 
that the work is very heavy, the distances covered in a day 
immense, and that the double work of ‘‘ tufting’’ and laying on 
the full pack has to be carried on. Yet the task is accomplished, 
involving though it does a great strain on huntsman and whip. 
Sidney’s first essay as huntsman was a bye-day on the 28th of 
October, when hounds met at Slowley, some way on the northern 
side of Dunster. He had the supreme satisfaction of rousing a 
good stag in Monkham Wood and killing him at Porlock Weir. 
I remember well seeing on many occasions the head of this stag 
in the late Major Morland Greig’s hospitable home at Exford. 
On the frontlet was painted ‘‘ Sidney’s first.’’ Major Greig was 
very proud of this head, for the best relations always existed 
between that good sportsman, who filled successively the offices 
of Field Master and Master, and the Hunt servants. At this time 
Ernest Bawden, another first-rate man, the present huntsman of 
the Devon and Somerset, came on to the scene as whipper-in to 
Sidney. Between these two the happiest relations existed, and 
the deft and clever way in which they laid and worked their 
hunting plans against the West Country deer was a real object 
lessons in tactics and woodcraft. 


Many glorious hunts with stag and hind took place during 
Sidney’s long career as huntsman. It would be impossible to 
enumerate a hundredth part of them here; but one may glance at a 
few of the more important. On January 2nd, 1902, Sidney had 
an extraordinary run with a hind, which he found at Whitrocks 
and took at Dunster. It was a singular day. The field was 
thrown out at Heathpoult, having mistaken the horn of Will 
Tame, huntsman of the West Somerset Foxhounds, who was also 
out that day, for Sidney’s. Mr. Sanders had told Sidney, at the 
find, to go on with the tufters and he himself would come on with 
the pack. The hind went so straight, however, that Sidney never 
was caught, and with two and a-half couple of hounds finished 
the hunt and took his deer alone—a run of four hours and a 
twenty mile point. 

On September 6th, 1902, a splendid sixteen pointer, found 
in Longwood, from the meet at Dunster, was killed at Horner. 
Exmoor stags, it may be noted, are as a rule finer beasts and 
carry much heavier heads than their Scottish cousins. This, 
no doubt, results from the better feeding and the less severe 
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SIDNEY TUCKER 


Late Huntsman (1901-1917) of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds. 
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weather they experience; for although the winter climate of 
Exmoor is wet and often cold, the shelter in the deep combes. 
and woodlands is very ample. 

On February 27th, 1903, hounds met at Brendon, Two 
Gates, found a hind on Chapman’s Barrow, one of the wildest 
and highest parts of the moor, and killed her at Dunster village 

a great hunt and a twenty-one mile point. Again on April 
llth, 1903, from the meet at Venniford Cross, near Minehead, 
they roused a stag in Great Headon, and killed him at Dulver- 
ton, a first-rate hunt of three and a-half hours. 

The pace of stag-hunting certainly quickened up very much 
in Sidney’s time. He was extraordinarily swift in his move- 
ments—one may say almost as swift as lightning—and the pace 
of the modern foxhound, running the sweet and wonderfully 
attractive sent of deer at top speed, is so fast that he 
has no time or breath to throw his tongue. Deer were therefore 
killed in greater abundance from Mr. Sanders’s time onwards 
and with greater speed. | remember a curious instance of this 
in the stag-hunting season of 1905. It was the 30th September, 
a lovely autumn day, and Goss, the harbourer, had brought 
word to the meet at Larkbarrow, where I was then staying, that 
he had a good stag for us, lying in the open, on Trout Hill, not 
far from where the Exe rises on a boggy upland of the Moor. 
Mr. Sanders settled to take the whole pack and lay on to the 
stag straight away, and in silence and with infinite expectancy 
we all followed in Sidney’s wake. The stag, fat with good 
summer feeding, lay very close, and we could at length discern 
his antlers above the long grass in which he couched. So idle 
and unsuspicious was he that the leading hounds were almost 
on top of him before he sprang to his feet. One swift glance 
round he took, and galloped away. It was the fastest hunt. I 
ever saw on Exmoor, and, as Sidney afterwards told me, one 
of the swiftest he has ever seen in his long experience. The 
stag, with hounds clamouring at his heels, took one turn round 
the boggy uplands in front of Tom’s Hill and then went away 
headlong over the Chains, that treacherous stretch of the Moor, 
intersected by deep, narrow drains, hidden in the long grass. 
Here was much grief, and many a horse and rider went down. 
The pace was tremendous, and the pack had so great a start that 
they fairly burst up this good stag in that breathless thirty 
minutes’ gallop. It was a hot day, too, which, no doubt, told 
against the deer, in fact I never saw a hotter field and more 
sweating horses than those gathered at the death. The stag 
went along Cheriton Ridge and down to Farley Water, where 
he could do no more. Hounds got up to him, a cord was got 
over his antlers, the end came, and the mort was sounded. I 
have a slot of this heavy stag, a memento of a singular and 
picturesque find and an extraordinarily fast hunt. We killed 
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yet another stag that afternoon, taken in the sea at Porlock Weir. 
Another extraordinarily fast hunt was that of October 18th, 
1907, during Mr. Stanley’s Mastership, when hounds found at 
Dunkery Gate and killed below Glenthorne. 


Stags at this season of the year—October—just before the 
rut, fight fiercely when at bay and badly injure and occasionally 
kill hounds. I remember this same autumn running a stag to 
the sea at Glenthorne, that tremendous cliff of something like 
a thousand feet, where the rider descends by a succession of 
steep and most uneasy zig-zags down a narrow path. The way 
Sidney used to rattle down this cliff was somewhat startling to 
a new-comer on Exmoor, yet if you wished to see the finish it 
had to be done. It was on this narrow cliff path that Tucker 
had, a year or so before, one of his narrowest escapes. He and 
his hounds had driven a stag down to the sea. The deer, 
however, evaded hounds, turned short back and met Tucker full 
on the path as he came up-hill again. By an extraordinary 
piece of luck this happened to be a one-horned stag, and as he 
passed Sidney and made a lunge at him, it was with the side 
of his head that lacked an antler. Sidney was on the seaward 
side, and if the stag had struck him he and his horse would 
certainly have gone flying down the cliff, and even if they had 
brought up by a tree would have been dangerously hurt. 
As it was, Tucker leaned out of his saddle, over the near-side 
of his mount, and the intended blow missed him. 


On the day in question, on reaching the bottom of the cliff, 
| fastened my horse to a branch, ran on over the big purple 
boulders and soon got up to the scene of a magnificent spectacle. 
The stag stood on a huge piece of rock, which jutted out from 
the base of the cliff, and hounds were baying at it fiercely froin 
beneath. Tucker, taking out his cord, clambered up at one side, 
while [| and a friend went up on the other side of the deer. 
Seeing danger, the noble beast made one bound to the pebbles 
beneath and took to the sea, swimming out for more than a 
quarter of a mile. It was curious to notice how high he rode 
in the rough water. Hounds came back, and we waited on the 
rock strewn beach behind some boulders for a couple of hours. 
Twice he attempted a landing, but was driven back. Finally he 
came ashore, and after a fierce bay in the shallow water, during 
which he inflicted severe injuries on several hounds, a fisherman 
threw a cord over his antlers, he was got down, and Sydney’s 
knife instantly put an end to him. 


In 1907 Mr. Sanders resigned, after a wonderful period 
of sport and brilliant mastership, and was succeeded by Mr. 
E. A. V. Stanley, who had previously mastered the Quantock 
pack. During this autumn, on November 22nd, an extraordi- 
narily good hind hunt took place. Meeting at Winsford Hill, 
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they found in the Allotment, ran to Morebath, thence to 
Gamblin’s Farm and there killed, after a chase of five and a-half 
hours. These fleet and active hinds often yield marvellous 
runs, which are usually witnessed only by the quite small fields 
found at this season on Exmoor. Captain Adkins succeeded 
Mr. Stanley in 1909, and was followed by the late Major Morland 
Greig, in 1911. Major Greig was killed in Gallipoli in October, 
1916, and Mr. Badco now masters the pack, which, like all 
others, has been very considerably reduced in strength. During 
these successive masterships Sidney Tucker continued to show 
brilliant sport, and many remarkable hunts were witnessed. 
One or two may be glanced at here. 

In 1909, on September 17th, from the meet at Wheddon 
Cross, a stag was found in Arnicombe and taken at Lee Abbey, 
Lynton, after a chase of two and a-half hours, and a fifteen mile 
point. In October 1911, during Major Greig’s mastership, was 
killed the remarkable stag, whose head is shown in one of these 
illustrations. This was an old and well-known stag, familiar to 
hunters and moor men as the ‘‘ King of Exmoor.’’ He was found 
in Shillets, at a Hawkcombe Head meet, and killed on the Car- 
hampton Marshes, below Dunster. The head, as may be seen, 
is a very fine and massive one, carrying brow, tray and four and 
five points ‘‘ atop.’’ It measures three feet from base to tip, 


and the brow tines are extraordinarily developed, the longer one 


measuring eighteen inches. On November 25th of the same 
year, from the meet at Winsford Hill, a hind found in Burrow 
Wood led the pack for three hours before being taken at 
Huntsman Manor, near Tiverton. In 1912, on September 21st, 
a very fine staghunt took place from the Yard Down meet. This 
stag, roused under Lydcott, was killed at Bellbrooke, near 
Lynton. <A grand stag, found in Pond Wood, near Combe 
Sydenham, from a Raleigh Cross meet, and killed at Overstowey 
on the Quantocks, had a remarkable head, showing the very 
wide spread of 423 inches. 

One of the longest runs in Sidney’s experience was that of 
October 8th, 1913, when the meet was at Dulverton, after an 
over-night venison dinner to the deer preservers of the neigh- 
bourhood. A galloping stag, found in Warcleave, close to the 
town, led hounds and field a pretty dance of twenty-nine miles 
before being taken at Dene Cross, four miles from Taunton. 
At 12.30 the pack was laid on, and the stag was rolled over at 
5.30, the actual point being over seventeen miles. The stag at 
one time got a very long way ahead, but so wonderful was scent 
that at Fitzhead Court, two hours after the deer had passed, 
hounds picked up the line again—a remarkable tribute to their 
scenting powers—fresh found their stag in a small stream, and 
raced him for four miles over the Vale of Taunton till they 
pulled him down. The Master, his daughter, and the hunt 
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servants got back to the kennels at Exford at 11.15 that night, 
having ridden more than seventy miles since they left Exford, 
Miss Greig having accomplished the feat on a single horse. 


SIDNEY TUCKER 
With head of famous old stag killed in the marshes below 
Dunster Castle, Sth October, 1911. 


Another very fine staghunt during Major Greig’s mastership 
was that of April 8th, 1914. I was out that day and had the 
pleasure of witnessing the longest hunt I have ever seen with 
the Devon and Somerset. The meet was at Crowcombe Heath- 
field, under the Quantocks. A good stag, found in Combe, 
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Wood, near Combe Florey, took us by Elworthy, right over the 
entire length of the wild Brendon Hills, and, after soiling twice, 
the last time at Quarme Water, was set up and taken in the 
Exe at Winsford. This was a grand hunt on a gloriously fine 
spring day. The point was sixteen miles and the distance 
iraversed by hounds twenty-three miles. I have a slot of this 
good stag, a galloping five-year-old, carrying a moderate head 
of nine points. Yet another great hunt during Major Greig’s 
mastership was that of September 22nd, 1915, when hounds 
met at Haddon, found a stag in Helebridge Wood, and after a 
splendid run killed at Furzehill Farm, near Lynton. This was 
a three-hours’ chase, with a twenty mile point. I have spoken 
of the death of that gallant sportsman, Morland Greig, in Galli- 
poli, in 1916. He was a great loss to the hunt, and his memory 
will be cherished on Exmoor and in the surrounding country 
for many a year. During this same year, 1916, Sidney Tucker 
was hunting hounds under a cruel load of anxiety. He had a 
son in Gallipoli, and was finally, after long uncertainty, to learn 
of his untimely death there. 

During the last year or two of his huntsmanship Sidney, 
in spite of various difficulties in connection. with the reduction 
of hounds and keeping down the head of deer—always a serious 
matter in recent years—continued up to the very last to show 
wonderful sport. On September 7th, under the mastership of 
Mr. Badco, meeting at Brendon Two Gates, he roused a stag 
in Buscombe and killed under Reapham Wood, below Brayford, 
‘“‘a real good hunt,’’ writes Sidney to me. On October 7th they 
met at Yard Down, found in Molland Wood and, after a great 
run, bayed and took their stag in the River Taw, at Umber- 
leigh. This is a far point, and in a part of the country very 
seldom touched by the Devon and Somerset. 

Yet another fine hunt, brought off in the autumn of 1917, 
during Mr. Badco’s mastership, was that of September 24th. 
The meet was at Bury. They found in Swine’s Cleave and set 
up their stag at Pyleigh Court. near Lawrence Lydyeard. It was 
rather slow hunting to Huish Champflower, after that very fast 
right away to the finish. 

As a hunt servant of more than thirty years’ experience in 
the wildest and one of the most difficult countries in Britain, 
Sidney Tucker’s opinions on hounds and hound work are worthy 
of great respect. He is a man of the keenest observation, and 
anyone who has watched him with his hounds must be aware 
that in intellect and quickness of brain he is far ahead of the 
average of his class. There are plenty of huntsmen in England, 
but only a few great huntsmen. Tucker, beyond doubt, belongs 
to this category, and is to be ranked with Arthur Heal, Tom 
Firr, Will Dale, Freeman, Gillard, Thatcher, the late Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, and a few other moderns, and with such 
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great huntsmen of the past as Will Goodall, Sebright, and others. 
Here, then, are some of the opinions of Tucker on hounds. \ 
It is to be remembered that for many years the Devon and \ 
Somerset kennels at Exford have been recruited from big fox- 
hounds, drafted for size from the best kennels in England. 
Sidney prefers, as the result of long experience, the medium 
sized and not the biggest hounds. He has found that they stand 
the long days better, and that they are not so liable to develop 
kennel lameness—which, of course, means rheumatism. They 
also get up and down the steep hills of the Exmoor country 
quicker than do the big hounds, and are much less liable to 
become shoulder-shaken. He says in his notes to me: “ I also 
like a few bitches, as they improve the dog hounds; but I don’t 
think a pack of bitches would be of much use to hunt deer, as 
they would be too flash for the waters, especially in Barle Valley 
or Horner, where the deer lie on either side, as they (the bitches) 
draw away from the water. I always (he goes on) liked to have 
unentered hounds to enter, as in time they get steady at the 
waters, whereas entered foxhounds are likely to mislay at the 
waters; they also cast wide and get away on fresh deer and 
commence to give tongue, and so get away the whole pack and 
spoil a day’s sport.”’ 

Tucker is not a believer in the over-tight foot of the fashion- 
able modern foxhound. In his experience the more natural and 
open foot stands the heather far better than the tight foot. He 
agrees with many good judges that the contracted foot and 
over-at-the-knee foreleg has been much overdone. 

Hounds for the maintenance of the Devon and Somerset 
pack have been obtained for many years past from kennels in 
all parts of England. In the last list I have of the hounds 
(1903) I find the following packs represented :—Brocklesby, 
Blackmore Vale, Lord Portman’s, Belvoir, Western, North 
Shropshire, North Warwickshire, Oakley, South and West 
Wilts, Essex Union, Pantglas, the Galtee, Mr. Curre’s, South- 
wold, Meynell, Fitzwilliam (Milton), Puckeridge, Quorn, 
Cheshire, North Hereford, Warwickshire, Atherstone, Essex, 
East Essex, Flint and Denbigh, Heythrop, Cleveland, Exmoor, 
Lanark and Renfrew, Cottesmore, Morpeth, Tivyside, Fitzwil- 
liam (Wentworth), V.W.H., Hertfordshire, Mr. Scott Browne’s, 
Hereford, Rufford, Duke of Buccleugh’s, West Norfolk—surely 
a sufficiently representative collection. Tucker always went for 
working capacity in preference to mere looks, and had no use 
for a good-looking hound that was an indifferent worker. Yet 
the Devon and Somerset, before the war, were a remarkably fine 
looking lot of hounds—there were more than 60 couples in the 
year I speak of, 1913—a tribute to the all-round excellence of 
the modern foxhound. ‘’ During my time as huntsman,’’ says 
Sidney, ‘‘ the kennels I liked best for drafts to complete my pack 
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were the North Herefordshire, the Western, Tivyside and North 
Warwickshire; but I have had very good hounds also from 
other kennels.”’ 

Sidney Tucker, who has retired while still in his prime, is 
of middle height, and possesses a strong, well-knit hardy frame, 
capable of withstanding immense fatigue and exposure, as indeed 
a man must have who essays to hunt three or four days a week in 
the wet and often severe winter climate of Exmoor. He always 
had the knack of controlling hounds perfectly and yet of inciting 
them to work their hardest for him; he possessed, in fact, that 
mysterious bond of sympathy with his hounds without which 
no huntsman can hunt successfully. He was a bold horseman, 
absolutely fearless in getting about the often break-neck-looking 
country in which he worked. From instinct and long practice 
and observation he had a marvellous knowledge of the run of 
a deer, and iime after time would unravel a line that seemed 
likely to baffle his pack and put an end to a hunt. What always 
struck me about his methods was his marvellous quickness and 
the lightning speed with which he would take hold of his hounds 
and get them where he wanted. From early boyhood I have 
watched many fine huntsmen in good countries, such, for 
instance, as the late Colonel Anstruther Thomson, when he had 
the Pytchley, Bob Worrall and Orvis of the Warwickshire, the 
late Will Goodall, Pytchley, the late Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
and many other first-rate huntsmen, but in this respect of quick- 
ness I never saw Sidney Tucker excelled. His generalship was 
quite first-rate and he seldom made a mistake. When patience 
was required he was equally good, and I have watched him on 
the faint line of a deer, on a bad scenting day, in woodlands 
carpeted with dry leaves, urging his hounds with quiet intensity 
to “‘ Try it! Try it,’’ until he extricated them triumphantly from 
their difficulties, and the chase went on. He had great enthusi- 
asm and a capital voice. I still recall a stirring little scene of a 
few seasons back, when Sidney’s scream fairly electrified one. 
It was a hind hunt, and the deer having sunk to Badgworthy 
Water, came up-hill through a piece of woodland, closely pur- 
sued by hounds, burst out of the covert and raced past us within 
fifty yards. Sidney’s eyes sparkled and he gave two or three 
screams—fierce and thrilling enough to waken John Peel in his 
far-off Cumberland grave. At the cry, hounds emerged from 
covert as if by magic, and for some short distance raced the hind 
in view. She got away again, but in another twenty minutes 
sank to the water once more, and the end came. It was during 
this hunt that a rather curious thing happened. A young Prus- 
sian Hussar officer, a Lieut. Schulz, cast up at Exford two days 
before, with a horse or two. He was welcomed by the Master, 
Morland Greig, with his usual generous hospitality, supplied 
with some part of his hunting kit, as all his clothes had not 
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come on—he had been hunting, he said, in Gloucestershire— 
and we had a cherry dinner together at Edgcott, Major Greig’s 
house, the night before the hunt in question. During this par- 
ticular run, just when we were in the most thrilling part of it, 
the Prussian mysteriously disappeared, and we never saw him 
again till evening. At that time we thought no more about it; 
but I have little doubt that he was a spy, and was probably 
making a map or notes of the country. For some years before 
the war these young German officers were thus engaged in many 
parts of our islands, repaying the hospitality and good nature 
of British sportsmen and currying favour with their own Intelli- 
gence Department by such mean devices. Well, happily, we 
shall see no more of such gentry for many a long year. 

Sidney Tucker has retired from the post of huntsman to 
the Devon and Somerset Staghounds to the general regret of the 
whole countryside. He leaves a name and record behind him 
that will long be remembered in the West Country. The sport 
shown during his time has been unsurpassed, and the number 
of deer killed have never been approached during any similar 
period. 

During the month of May a presentation was made to him 
on behalf of the Hunt, owners of land, followers, farmers and 
occupiers. No hunt servant, it may be safely said, ever more 


richly deserved such a testimony, the tribute of the goodwill and 
admiration, not only of the vast countryside known as Exmoor, 
but of hundreds of friends and admirers, now, owing to the 
exigencies of war, scattered in many lands. 
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Pen and Pencil Studies of Dogs 


Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and 
Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


No. 14—THE TOY SPANIEL 


T a time when the very existence of many breeds of dogs is 
threatened it is pleasing to know that such varieties as 
English toy spaniels are flourishing, though I do not wish to infer 
that either Blenheims or King Charles, rubies or Prince Charles, 
are as popular as was the case before the war. I do know, how- 
ever, that at Woodstock, the home of the Blenheim, the breed is 
being encouraged, and while at Blenheim Palace only a few weeks 
since | was both interested and delighted in noticing that the 
Duke of Marlborough’s constant companion in the house, as 
well as in the grounds, was a toy spaniel of the variety, the 
purity of which has been very jealously guarded in Oxfordshire 
for at least a couple of hundred years. What “‘ fanciers ’’ however 
call the perfect little dog one could depend on seeing in fairly 
large numbers at the show of the Toy Dog Society at the Crystal 
Palace and other gatherings, for while the one named after the 
owner of the famous Oxfordshire estate is comparatively long in 
the muzzle and high on the leg (a miniature sporting spaniel, as a 
fact), the show Blenheim is small, low on the leg, domed in skull, 
possessed of a well-defined stop and cobby in body. Both, how- 
ever, have what may be called sporting instinct, and I well 
remember years ago visiting a friend living far enough 
out of London to be able to indulge in rough shooting on his 
own ground, and accompanying him round the hedgerows in 
the evening with a brace of Blenheims of the bluest of blue blood. 
They worked those hedgerows as closely as any Cocker Spaniel 
could have done; each was perfectly steady to shot, fur, or 
feather, but neither retrieved as quickly as did the little sporting 
terriers we also had with us. I was very much amused, by the 
way, in watching the terrier follow the work of his companions; 
he had a look which plainly showed he was like the Irish labourer 
who, being engaged in carrying the hod, declared all he did was 
to take loads up the ladder and that a man at the top did the 
work. That terrier had an idea of the same sort running through 
his brain. ‘‘ Me work,’’ I can imagine him saying, ‘‘ not while 
those little devils push their way into the thick undergrowth and 
force out bunny for the master to bowl over and for me to catch; 
not me.” The terrier’s grammar might be faulty, but I quite 
understand the range of his thoughts. 
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My friend’s wife won innumerable championships with Blen- 
heims descended from our companions during the impromptu 
shoot, and from what | saw then and have learned since by repeated 
visits to Woodstock I am convinced that the original English 
toy spaniel was used for sport. An old resident in the village 
has a strain descended in a direct line from a bitch which was 
brought from Blenheim Palace when his grandmother left service 
there to be married in 1788. That is going back a few years, I am 
willing to admit, but I can vouch for the truth of the story as 
it was told me, and quite believe that the original Blenheim is 
the oldest of the English toy spaniels. Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Sartorius immortalised the Marlborough and Blenheim. There 
are few more interesting paintings of English toy dogs in evidence 
than those to be seen in Blenheim Palace; the shooting man 
looking at them would declare them to be paintings of Cocker 
Spaniels. The Marlboroughs did not have their tails docked ; they 
were thin and supple; stood a good 16 inches in height; were 
rather long in neck; curly and shining in coat, and had no 
breaching. The head of the Marlborough differs from that of the 
modern Blenheim in that it is flat, narrow, and the muzzle not 
truncated. Nothing about the Marlborough should be massive, 
and his whole aspect should give the idea of a thoroughly sporting 
dog. The proper markings are: Ground colour, white, chestnut 
coloured ears and chestnut encircling the eyes down to the muz- 
zle, but not meeting on the top of the head; sides of the neck 
chestnut coloured, and ending there, beginning again at the back 
by the tops of the shoulders, and forming a coloured saddle, 
divided in the middle by a streak of white; a break in the colour 
before the tail is reached; each side of the hind legs chestnut 
coloured. The markings, therefore, are very even. The colour 
should be dark and rich, but in no way approaching liver, where 
the spot on the head is an essential point and must stand out dis- 
tinct from the surrounding colour. The good scenting power and 
speed considered essential by early authorities, are fast dying out, 
I am sorry to think, though as regards the former I am certain 
the handsome little toy dog I lately saw at Blenheim was in no 
way deficient ; the way he feathered round his noble master when 
the Duke of Marlborough moved from one part of the park to 
another was an object lesson; after seeing what I did that day I 
shall never hesitate to call the Marlborough variety of the Blen- 
heim a sporting dog. 

The Hon. Miss Dillon was a most devoted admirer of the 
Blenheim; she thus illustrated the sporting qualities of her well- 
known dog, Marlborough. ‘‘ He had the courage of a lion and 
would tackle any dog in my defence and often got woefully beaten 
and bitten, but was always burning to begin again. He was 
extremely sporting, and, with three of his sons and daughters, 
was taught to hunt, drag, and carry it through a flock of 
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sheep. . .. I think it is a great mistake to make only pet dogs 
of Blenheims. We once had a scratch pack of six Irish wolf 
hounds and six toy spaniels. The latter beat the coverts, and the 
hounds and spaniels all coursed the rabbits when they broke. It 
was funny to see the tiny little dogs, all doing their level best, 
and yapping with might and main, in their endeavours to keep up 
with the large hounds. They committed one dreadful error, how- 
ever. A brown beast broke cover one day, and was pursued. It 
was seen to be a fox, but too late!! The King Charles, first 
cousin to the Blenheim, is a charming toy spaniel with a coat 
like black satin, edged with rich tan which colours its cheeks and 
lines its long, graceful ears, and provides it with a pair of leg- 
gings and fringed feathering. It has two beauty spots, one over 
each eye, round and large as a shilling and matching the colours 
of his cheeks; its wavy coat is curly and silky and so fine that it 
flutters with the slightest wind, and spreads out as it frolics about. 
Its ruby brother is of a bright chestnut colour, which, in the twi- 
light, glints almost like molten gold, while the Prince Charles, 
fourth of the quartet, has a white coat, well splashed with black 
and brown like the markings of the Blenheim, but with tan on its 
face and the linings of its ears, as in the King Charles. In no 
case should the Blenheim be whole coloured, and I cannot agree 
with the statement that, though its history in England can be 


traced to a pack of sporting spaniels owned by Queen Marv about 
1555, it was imported originally from Germany. There is very 
little of the Hun in the character of the handsome little toy 
spaniel. 
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The Reveries of a ¢ 


By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD. 


Nature's Bountiful Treasure-house 


ANY stories have been told of the ‘‘ trench ”’ rat. Its impu- 

dence and sagacity can hardly be exaggerated, but I have 
always felt doubtful about the alleged size of these beasts. Even 
at home, an ordinary full-grown rat is often described as being 
“as big as a cat’’ by enthusiastic and inaccurate observers. But 
an incident which came under my notice recently leads me to 
believe there may be less exaggeration about the size of the trench 
rat than I had supposed. A soldier home on leave was fishing 
one evening in a river overhung by splendid trees. There had 
been a run of sea trout, and the two anglers, knowing the value 
of the hour at dusk, remained late by the river side. Just as the 
light was fading the soldier said to his friend: ‘‘ Look at those 
three rats creeping along the far bank.’’ He looked, and saw 
oTTerRs! After that it is not for any man who has not seen trench 
rats to doubt the stories about their size. 


* * * * 


* 


* 


There is a fascination about the tumbling water in a swiftly- 
running, rocky river that is at times uncanny in its strength. 
Only a few days ago I was standing with a man on a low wooden 
bridge watching the whirling white water that roared through a 
narrow gully. The afternoon sun made rainbows in the fine spray 
that rose higher where we stood, while twenty yards or so beyond, 
the river broadened into a deep pool on whose amber water, ever- 
changing patches of white froth swirled in eddies near the rocks. 
Harebells damp with spray shook on their slender stems in 
crevices where no soil seemed to be, and meadowsweet and feathery 
grasses overhung the lower shores of the pool. It was a picture 
of perfect beauty, such as one may see on many rivers in the 
British Isles; but my friend suddenly said: ‘‘ Let me get away 
from here quickly, for if I look at that tumbling water much longer 
I shall jump in !’? We moved across to the bank and sat down, and 
I asked him to tell me exactly what he had felt. ‘I was being 
quickly hypnotised,’’ he said, ‘‘ by the swirling water.”’ 
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I understood him perfectly, for I too have often fallen under 
the influence of the river, only with me the hypnotic effect takes a 
different form. I like to surrender myself to the spirit of swiftly 
running waters, and dream the dreams this yielding brings. I see 
the clouds drifting landward and resting on the hills, I hear the 
music of falling rain and the rustling of swollen streams. I can 
see the white streaks high among the mountains that tell me a 
river is being born and is descending swiftly over mighty rocks 
amongst the heather, to the fertile valleys of the low lands. I see 
the river grow and grow. I hear it laugh and shout and sing. | 
feel the silence of its sleep in the deep pools and level stretches, 
and I look on it as it passes by on its way to the sea—from whence 
itcame. The complete circle of the river life; its birth, its joyous 
journey through the days and nights, its final sleep as it empties 
its vigour and its life into the sea, and its return to life in the 
golden sunlight, when it is caught up on the wings of the wind 
and sent landward again, are all very clearly grasped in my 
dream that the swirling, hypnotic water has caused. 


More than this, the river life is shown me as in a wondrous 
living picture: I see the long procession of splendid salmon 
passing from the salt water to the streams on lonely moorlands ; 
the laying of the eggs in golden gravel, while the last leaves are 
torn from the trees by the autumn wind; the spells of frost and 
rain and snow, while the eggs lie hidden and the marvellous 
segmentation of the embryo takes place; the first warm day of 
early spring when the tiny fish begin to feed; the downward 
journey of the parent fish; the stealthy hunting of the otters on 
the heels of their migration; the coming of winged life that flits 
over the water, and the leaping of trout, and parr and smolt; and 
a hundred things beside that would perhaps weary the reader in 
the telling. Are there not the river birds, the river plants, the 
river trees, the river beasts? As I dream by the swirling waters I 
can see all these: and the river tells me many a wonderful story 
about itself and them. 


* * * * 


It certainly seems as though I wronged the sparrow a month 
cr two ago, when I said it was a destructive bird without any 
redeeming feature. I might almost be led to think that the 
sparrows in my neighbourhood had set themselves the task of 
demonstrating the unfairness of my remark. It is certainly curious 
that, having known this bird very intimately for so many years, 
I should never have seen him at work helping to keep down insect 
pests, and then find him busy in this useful way several times in 
the course of a few weeks. That he will pick up grubs and bettles 
and flies I know to be the case, but it was only the other day he 
astonished me by adopting the réle of the flycatcher. 
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I was sitting in the shade near a river that winds through a 
small town, and before me lay a small grass plot which held a 
good deal of clover. Many flies were busy here, when a sparrow 
arrived on the scene. He just dropped from nowhere, had a look 
at me in his cheeky way, and then surveyed the surroundings. 
He saw the flies and at once turned his attention to them. He 
hovered over the grass, as I have seen wagtails do, catching flies 
as fast as he could, till soon his beak held a bristling bunch. 
Then off he flew with his load, returning in a few minutes for a 
fresh supply. Obviously there was a hungry family to feed some- 
where near. I confess I watched the proceedings with surprise and 
interest, and was especially astonished to see a sparrow hovering. 
Probably it is not a very unusual occurrence, but I do not happen 
to have seen it before. 

It might puzzle anyone seeing a bird catching flies in this way 
to know how he manages to hold his captives in his bill, while 
he goes on adding to their number. I remember it was a wagtail 
that first set me this conundrum. I watched it collect such a 
bunch of miscellaneous insects that their dangling wings and legs 
made the bird look as though it had whiskers, like a nightjar. A 
little thought explained the mystery. The bird’s tongue is pivoted 
to the middle, so that it has two ends. By tucking the flies under 
the after end it is able to hold them securely while it opens its bill 
to catch more. It occurred to me, too, that possibly this collection 
of insects served the same purpose as the whiskers of the nightjar, 
which are undoubtedly used as an aid to the catching of moths 
during its swift flight. That evening, as I walked homewards, I 
saw a couple of hundred sparrows or so rise from a corner of a 
field of ripening corn, so that after all the amount of insect killing 
done by these birds is probably of small importance, compared 
with the damage they do. 

A few days before this, while sitting on a garden seat, reading, 
my attention was attracted by the movements of a wren on a low 
stone wall. The bird seemed strangely excited. Something in 
the grass was absorbing all its attention, but it ran backwards and 
forwards rapidly, uttering a note of anxiety. 

At last I made out, in the long grass, a young wren which 
seemed to be struggling violently with something. This went on 
for some minutes, and I watched carefully. The head and 
shoulders of the struggling bird were buried in the grass. At last 
it looked up, and in the tiny beak was a large moth still fluttering. 
It had been a fight, and the youngster, not long out of the nest, 
was victorious, but the vanquished moth still struggled. Then the 
young wren flew away out of sight. I was not prepared for the 
next move in the game. The excited mother flew across and 
settled on my foot, at the same time looking up at me with a keen 
glance. I could almost imagine it wanted to say :—‘‘ That was 

well done, wasn’t it?’’ It flew back to the wall and called. The 
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youngster appeared with the moth still in its bill, and they 
examined it together. Then both flew off, and I saw them 
no more. It interested me to find that before a wren can secure a 
large moth, it has to fight for it. Also, it was the only occasion 
on which a wild bird has ever come of its own free will and settled 
on me. Could there have been some telepathic assurance of good 
will between us ? 


* * * * * * * 


I do not remember a year in which blight and insect pests 
have been so common. I see that people are blaming the destruc- 
tion of birds. But in my home district there has been no 
destruction. I feel pretty sure that the prevalence of destructive 
creatures on so many kinds of plant life is due to the absence this 
year of heavy spring rains and late frosts. In any case, I have 
made a note of the matter, so that this season may be compared 
with others. 


* * * * * * * 


Very few people, | imagine, realise the very real danger the 
insect world is to man. Some serious interference with the influ- 
ences that keep the winged and crawling creatures in check might 


prove a disaster so grave that it would take generations to recover 
from it. We might be starved, or eaten, or poisoned, by a 
gigantic and sudden increase in their numbers. Beyond noting 
the fact that the danger is there, I don’t suppose there is any 
cause for anxiety, because the management of these things is in 
the hands of an executive administration which controls the vast 
forces of Nature and not a Government Department ! 


* * * * * * * 


This brings me to a subject that I should like to touch—with 
diffidence, because it is contrary to the opinion of so many able 
and eminent men, and with some fear that I may not be able to do 
it justice. 

For some years I have had a growing conviction that the 
whole wonderful range of things and facts that go to the making 
of what we call Nature, are, and have been from the beginning, 
serving men. The contrary theory is, I believe, that man has to 
fight Nature for his very existence, and always has had to do so. 
It seems to me that fight is a service rendered, and, but for it, 
we might have remained as the animals through all succeeding 
generations No one who contemplates the lives of living things 
can fail to be aware of the fight, but man alone is endowed with 
the will to conquer, and this is probably the foundation on which 
his intelligence (such as it is) is built. 
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Any doubt which has arisen as to the beneficence of Nature 
is probably due to confusion between the welfare of the individual 
and the welfare of the species, and | think that at whatever stage 
we examine the development of life and living things, we shall 
find that the destruction of the individual has been to serve the 
species. 

This is not the same idea as “‘ the survival of the fittest,’’ for 
it is by no means clear that the fittest always do survive. For 
instance, a creature attacked by some fatal parasite, which it has 
acquired in some entirely accidental way, may be a particularly 
fine specimen, or it may not. The fittest do not seem to be 
Nature’s care so much as the preservation of a species, and in 
securing this an average quality is maintained. If it were not so, 
the development of a species would be more rapid than we have 
any example of. 

Without entering into a detailed argument for which I have 
not space, | may say that it seems to me that in Nature we have 
a working scheme capable of infinite development and that the 
intelligence possessed by man is the power that carries him for- 
ward. Nature alone, unconquered, unreformed, unguided (by 
man), did maintain itself, and man, as a working scheme. It is 
as though man had been made a present of a wilderness with 
boundless potential wealth, and had been set to make what he could 
of it. This is what he has been trying to do for thousands of years 
and what he is trying to do to-day. If in the process he found 
that tigers ate him, that fevers killed him, that he starved and died 
in thousands, he stiil has no right to say that Nature is his enemy, 
for she did and does these things so that the race (or species) may 
be preserved. The main idea, so far as we can see it, being that 
man should not multiply till he had found the key which would 
unlock the treasure house that Nature held, and by means of which 
alone he could exist in increasing numbers on the earth. 

For many generations man was acutely conscious of the 
rewards which followed the struggle against the adverse conditions 
of Nature on the one hand and obedience to her laws on the other. 
Did he wish to possess sheep? Then he must protect them 
from wolves and other predatory beasts. Having done this, he 
might multiply and his numbers grow greater than they could ever 
have done if he had not first protected his sheep, and then killed 
off the predatory beasts. This accomplished, much good food 
was secure to him. 

Did he wish to have corn and other crops from the ground in 
security and plenty? Then he must till the land and banish the 
“thorns and thistles.’”” This done, he was no longer dependent 
on the precarious yield of wild fruits which he gathered in compe- 
tition with wild animals. Having secured more food, he could 
multiply, and Nature had ever less and less need to kill off a 
percentage of mankind so that the rest might live. 
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Following endeavours, rewards ever come. It was and is 
Nature’s way. So man increased and multiplied on the face of 
the earth. Had Nature been his enemy or his friend ? 

These are the very simple things that I have mentioned, but 
when we carry our investigations down to the present day, do 
we not find the same process going on. Man’s needs are always 
supplied as his requirements become acute enough to set him 
hunting for what he wants. Never in history has the bounteous 
store failed him entirely. Temporarily, perhaps, as a warning 
against carelessness; but Nature has always held in her store- 
house more than enough for the needs of man. Whenever he has 
needed a weapon to combat danger, disease, famine, or any other 
catastrophe, Nature has supplied it. Coal, iron, oil, electricity, 
are but a few outstanding treasures from the store. Did an enemy 
give man these things ? 

Is there one single thing of all our treasures that Nature has 
not provided? Has man ever made anything for himself? Even 
the intelligence which enables him to use stores from the treasure- 
house was given him. Man’s work is to take, to use, to organise, 
to develop. In doing these things shall he pause and curse the 
store-house from which he draws his wealth, his life? Will he 
stand in the midst of the creation that has made him and call 
Nature his enemy ? 

Man is proud of his intelligence, but it does not amount to 
much if he does not realise that it has been knocked into him by 
the hard facts of nature. When all is said and done, he is not so 
very intelligent. He has not yet learned how to live without 
offence to God and his fellow men. He has not yet realised that 
the treasures in Nature’s store-house are for the children of men— 
not for a few of the strongest or most cunning. These lessons are 
being driven into his thick skull by slow degrees, but centuries of 
hammering are probably needed yet. He is surely not so very 
intelligent who says that man as well as Nature is his enemy. 
And he is least intelligent of all who thinks that Nature will see 
her treasures stolen from those to whom they have been given. 

All this seems to mean that intelligence, or at any rate its 
growth, is the gift of Nature equally with iron and coal, and we 
have got to work for it. I have shown how in the beginning 
Nature gave us a working scheme. It was a free gift, the 
capital of man. Since then I doubt whether anything has been 
free. The value of a thing is in its proper use, and man’s work is 
to use things well—or perish. He is rewarded or punished 
according to his labour. In the long run this is absolutely true, 
though the individual may not live to see the result worked out. 

This brings us to the conclusion of the matter. The stores of 
Nature are for those who need and make use of them. Their use- 
fulness is governed by natural laws. If I am right in my con- 
tention that Nature has been the teacher and general provider of 
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mankind, always having his welfare as the object of existence, I 
think it follows that we should esteem not only the treasures but 
the laws that accomplish this end. 

Here is precisely where the intelligence of man breaks down. 
He would steal, he would squander, he would gather to himself 
treasure, he would live idly, luxuriously, he would rule not only 
his fellow men, but Nature too, he would make his own laws and 
cast off the laws that have been from the beginning and which will 
be without end. In short, he is still a fool. 

Nature is at once a stern and a bountiful Mother, and she is 
wise with the wisdom of all worlds and ages. Her gifts are 
beyond the dreams of man, her wisdom is for him, and her judg- 
ment never fails. Stand up, then, who can, and say Nature is 
the enemy of man. 

* * * * * * * 


If I have found the wisdom that dwells in the wilderness greater 
than the wisdom of men, it is because circumstances have led me 
along paths that do not lead to the cities where men congregate. 
My track frequently passes through them, but I hurry on to where 
I find law, and order, and justice, and cleanliness. I have seen 
enough of cities to be able to smile when men talk of the cruelty 
of Nature. What can they mean ? 

If one should tell me that man is less cruel than Nature, I should 


know him for a stranger who had not walked in the garden. Has 
it not been said that the sun shines alike on the evil and the good ? 
Nature alone is catholic, by reason of her knowledge and her faith. 
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The Vale of Valhalla 


BY 


WYNDHAM DISNEY ROEBUCK. 


The Commanders of the destroyers in the Battle of Jutland Bank took their 
ships into action with hunting cries. 


At the Battle of Messines Ridge several battalion commanders led their men 
to the charge with hunting horns.—Datry Paper. 


Gone Away, Gone Away !—Over the top, boys! 
Huic to him, huic to him, get away on! 

Yonder they are, lads!—over the Ridge, boys, 
Forrard on, forrard on, forrard on,—ON ! 


Whoop !—Hard a-port—rammed her amidships— 
Whoop! Tally Ho! There’s another one down. 
Dashed from the fog-bank straight at the foeman 
Jutland’s destroyers of deathless renown. 


Such were the sons of the hard riding squires, 
Moorland, or grassland, provincial or shires, 
Charging to death with a cheer on their lips, 
Leading battalions inspiring their ships. 


Melville and Nimrod, Sturgess and Beckford, 
Ye who first taught them the laws of the chase, 
Rise in Valhalla, bid them be welcome, 

Think yourselves honoured to yield them a place. 
Jorrocks and Mitton, Russel and Romford, 
Heroes of Fiction and riders of name, 

Shatter your tombstones! Leap from your pages! 
Hasten to meet them and add to your fame. 


TAS 


Shades of the boldest and best of you all, 

Men to whom hunting of life was the breath, 
Spectres who rouse to the sound of the horn 
Haste to the meet at the Cross Roads of Death. 
Heroes of Sandown, Punchestown, Aintree, 
Chasers whose deeds we remember with pride, 
These are the steeds for gallant commanders, 
These are the horses for heroes to ride. 
Midshipmite, Frigate, Ambush, and Colonel 
Scatter the earth and the sods overhead ! 
Stand ye forth ready with saddle and bridle, 
Ready to carry the Glorious Dead. 

Goodall awake; Boot and Saddle’s the word, 
Take your old horn from its place on the rack, 
Search out the records of Pytchley and Quorn, 
Summon the fleetest and best to your pack. 
Sportsmen foregather, sit ye in council, 
Search for a fox in your memories wide, 
Fleetest in all the Vale of Valhalla, 

Fit for a hunt for the heroes to ride. 


Hark !—— 


*Mid the roar of the guns overhead 
Sounds the last note of the foxhunter’s breath, 
Forrard on! Forrard on !——-Whoop! Tally Ho! 
On to the meet at the Cross Roads of Death.’’ 


Are ye assembled ? 


Aye, we are ready ! 
Each of us proud to be here in his place, 
Ready to welcome the souls of our heroes 
Into the ranks of the Shadowy Chase. 


“SADDLING UP” 


THE YEOMAN. 


SK any groom, stable boy out of a racing stable, cowboy from 

\. the Wyoming ranges, Mexican fromthe Alkali plains where a 

horse is part of himself, or even a first class nagsman in a tip-top 

dealer’s stable how to ‘‘ saddle up ’’ and I very much doubt if the 
could even begin to tell you. 

If pressed, any one of these would probably say, “‘ Well, you 
put the saddle on the horse’s back and ‘ girth’ or ‘cinch’ or 

‘belt ’ (acording to his nationality) him up.’’ Quite right; it 
simply shows that they can do it, have done it for years, and don’t 
know how they do it. In other words, they are a splendid example 
of the epigram: ‘‘ The man who can does, the man who cannot 
teaches.”’ 

It is merely instinct, they have done it from childhood and 
they can’t do wrong. 

Now, how many kind people who care to read this and own 
hunters can count on five fingers the amount of sore backs they 
have had in their stable ? Not many, I warrant. Accidents happen, 
a back may be wrung, but seldom, if ever, a real sore back. Also, 
how many could tell a novice without occular demonstration how 
to “‘ saddle up,’”’ I wonder. 

Now then, ask the soldier man how it’s done, and he will 
tell you blithely and in the parrot talk of the drill book. ‘‘ The 
front of the saddle should not be so far forward that it interferes 
with the play of the shoulders,’’ etc. I say “* parrot talk ’’ because 
unfortunately we have not yet got out of that fashion of giving 
detail; we are getting better, but still we have the well-meaning 
nice old N.C.O. who shouts about ‘‘the play of the shoulder ”’ 
without explaining why, if you hamper that shoulder-blade, the 
horse goes cramped in front, tires quickly, and in short is handi- 
capped. But all the same the ‘‘ Cavalry Drill Book’’ and “ Ani- 
mal Management, 1908”’ tell and explain to you how a saddle 
should be put on. If you follow these instructions with intelli- 
gence you can’t go wrong, and saddling a troop horse is very 
different from saddling a hunter. He may have to carry seventeen 
or eighteen stone of man, weapons, forage, rations, and equip- 
ment. Therefore the saddle must be in the right place. 

A horse is so beautifully balanced on his four legs that he 
can stand for days, sleep and work, without appreciable harm to 
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those members. Therefore, when you place a weight upon his 
back try to maintain the balance that nature gave him by distri- 
buting the weight evenly over his back. To do this the saddle 
must be evenly placed and not top heavy. 

It has been my good fortune to know what it means to “‘ trek ”’ 
over mountains, plains, and through the jungles of Mexico, when 
time meant money. To make good time you had to look after 
your horses, and there I learnt to pack a saddle. We carried 
quite as much weight as an ordinary light cavalry soldier. To 
begin with we used a 40 lb saddle and rode ponies from 14.2 to 15 
hands. We carried two nosebags filled with maize slung in rear 
and a rifle and bucket on the near side, butt forward pointing 
towards the horse’s head and barrel below your left knee ; counter- 
acting this on the off side a spare water bottle holding about two 
quarts slung from the horn of the saddle. In rear you place your 
great coat and waterproof “‘ poncho,’’ but never rolled, simply 
flung across the back of the saddle and strapped in the centre to the 
cantle. The same way with two blankets in front, unless they 
were folded lengthways and allowed to bang down each side to 
within a few inches of one’s toes, and in a stock saddle one rides 
long. The result of all this meant not top heaviness when one 
got off to lead (which one had to do constantly to make time, 
and always downhill) the saddle remained comfortably settled 
on the horse’s back. Try saddling a horse with equipment 
bunched on, top heavy coat rolled in a 24 inch roll, blankets ditto ; 
get someone to lead him down a steep hill, walk behind and watch 
the result. If you love horses you won’t watch long. 

There are so many reasons for not rolling one’s cloak, coat, 
waterproof or blankets that I cannot grasp why in civilian life or 
the army it is ever done. Let us tabulate the advantages of both, 
carrying them unrolled and rolled. 


Unrolled advantages. 

1. Quick to get on when it starts raining, one stran to 
undo, and it can be done at the walk without dismounting. 

2. Quick to take off and strap on at the walk without dis- 
mounting. 

3. If wet, has a chance to get dry, as the air gets at it. 

4. No top-heaviness on the saddle. 

5. Rapidity with which it can be put on the saddle in 
saddling up in the morning. 

6. Saving of two straps. 


Rolled advantages. 
1. Looks pretty. 


The packing of a saddle is as much a part of saddling up as 
the actual placing of a saddle on a horse’s back, and to my mind 
none of us in the army enquire enough into the ways and means 
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employed by the people who really use horses, such as the cattle- 
man in the States and Mexico, the bushman of Australia. the 
South American, men who average 25 miles a day, for twenty 
days, and finish with a hundred miles in two days over really bad 
going. I’ve actually seen this done, and not a sore back and also 
not one saddle itself approaching a fit. 

And why no sore backs? Simply because the saddles were 
well packed, and as they did not fit they were made to fit by 
careful manipulation of the saddle blankets, no uniformity, but 
practical faking of a padding for the horse’s back. All done by 
experience and careful watching by born horse-masters. 

The cavalry universal saddle is just about as important a 
saddle for practical purposes as it is possible to conceive. It is 
equipped with the V attachment which has been proved by those 
who know to be the only girth attachment worth its salt. Every 
stock saddle in the States has it, and we have a saddle at home 
now, a McLellan, that was used by an officer in the North v. South 
war of America with the V attachment and a real fine saddle it is, 
too. But to get the whole benefit out of the V attachment one 
must study it and the horse and adjust accordingly. 

“Girthing up’’ is one of the most important points of 
‘““ saddling up.’’ The girth must be well back and not up to his 
elbows, so as to gall him. Easier said than done. Put the saddle 
well back, and the girth well back, on a round ribbed fat horse, 
off grass, or a potato-fed Irish remount, and it’s like tying a piece 
of Berlin wool round a warm egg. It simply follows the line of 
least resistance, and slides up to his elbows. 

Well, don’t stand any rot about it. Simply take the surcingle 
and pass it over the fans of the saddle and under the belly, mak- 
ing of it what the American calls a ‘‘ back cinch,’’ then take a 
small strap and fasten the two about 9 inches apart, this will keep 
the girth in the right place and when—from work—the horse 
loses his figure, so will the girth stay in its proper position. 

So the whole art of saddling up simply amounts to this: 
Avoid sore backs. 

Now, supposing one gets a sore back on the march or long 
trek, what is one to do ? 

I heard a very senior officer state in a lecture on saddle fitting 
the other day that ‘‘ once a horse got a sore back he is finished, 
the rider finds himself afoot, and if in a retreat such as Mons, 
it has cost the Government anything from £30 to £75 worth of 
horseflesh.’’ Well, it startled me to hear this, and at the same 
time I wondered greatly at the unadaptibility of some of us. In 
Mexico I have seen sore backs on pack animals that would make 
even a Boche weep with pity, worked daily without pain and 
cured on the march. To begin with, the muleteer would get three 
or four layers of cocoanut-fibre matting and cut a large hole in 
them so as to completely surround the sore. Then he would 
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place on top the pack-saddle, which resembles a broad bolster 
with the feathers rammed down to each end, and on top.of that the 
camp equipment, about 15 stone. 

He treats the sore with a very simple but most effective 
remedy night and morning, and actually brings in his animal at 
the end of a long trek cured. 

Of course, in the army one cannot get unlimited cocoanut-fibre 
matting, etc., But one can do the same thing with a numnah 
or two numnahs, failing numnahs (and you probably will fail 
unless some wise one has brought along a few in the squadron 
wagons), there are blankets (cut them, and you get into trouble, 
but that’s better than walking) and various other things, sacks 
would do the trick; sandbags if you could sneak them. Necessity 
is the mother of inventions, and when an intelligent man is up 
against it and is fond of his horse, it has been my experience that 
he generally finds a way out. 

Avoid sore backs, and cure them if you have an accident and 
get one, that is the thing, and in training recruits this should 
be impressed daily; for a cavalry soldier without a horse is—as 
far as a cavalry soldier goes—as much use as a snowbal! in the 
lower regions. 

The most effective way to impress this en a recruit is the fol- 
lowing : You find on parade that he has saddled up badly after 
having been instructed in the art. Let him ride out about a mile, 
then dismount, off saddle, and tell him to carry his saddle, rifle 
and sword back to the camp, his horse will be led by a corporal 

in charge. It will create such an impression that never again need 
you worry about him, his saddle will be right. 

This may be drastic, but the man will probably live to thank 
you for the lesson. 

One can’t make horsemasters in a day, but hard experience 
soon teaches a yeoman or cavalryman that the horse is it, and at 
all costs he comes first. 


| 


Sport Scrapiana 


Some American racing records have lately been broken. At Sara- 
toga a little chestnut filly named Lacework, a daughter of Tracery 
and Mandola, covered five furlongs in 59 */, seconds, the best time, 
exactly a minute, having been made eighteen years previously by 
Alard Scheck. Polymelian, a four-year-old son of Polymelus and Pas- 
quita, has galloped six furlongs in 1 min, 10 */, seconds, which is also 
/, of a second better than the time of Punch Bowl in 1914. The Eng- 
lish records, it may be added, are well in advance of the American. 
‘n April 1912 at Epsom Great Surprise (carrying 10 st. 3 lb.) completed 
Ave furlongs in 55°/, secs., and on the same course in 1901 Master 
Willie galloped six furlongs in 1 min. 7'/, secs. 


& 


Argument has once more arisen as to the desirability or otherwise 
of racing two-year-olds, there being some men who hold the opinion 
that this is detrimental. A reply urged by those who approve of the 
practice is that the young horses would be kept idle at great expense to 
their owners; this is true, but it is by no means the chief reason. A 
vastly more important answer is that with scarcely an exception all 
the best sires of the present and of the past have been raced as two- 


year-olds, 


The Mastership of the Pytchley Hounds has been undertaken by 
Colonel Walter Faber, M.P., in succession to Sir Charles Lowther, 
Bart. Not a few people are pessimistic as to the future of hunting, 
and this for several reasons, one of the principal being the extent to 
which land has been reclaimed for agricultural demands. It appears, 
however, that in most counties there is an ample amount of pasture for 
hunting purposes, and it is evident that followers of the Pytchley do 


not despair. 
& & 


A curious incident is reported by an officer with the B.E.F. While 
watering in a stream he states one of the horses of his company, a heavy 
draught animal, trod on and killed a pike. The fish, which scaled 2 lb., 
was duly retrieved and eaten. Though the officer supposes that the 
same thing has probably happened before he has never heard of an 
instance, It is suggested that the water may have been muddy, but it 
would have been imagined that this could hardly have accounted for 
the pike’s lack of vision. 


& & 


Although grouse shooting became legal on the 6th of August there 
appear to have been few places in which advantage was taken of the 
alteration of date, and nearly everywhere shooters waited for the 
Monday, the 12th. Not many birds were offered for sale, a result it 
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may be presumed of controlled-prices. By order of the King well nigh 
the whole of the grouse shot at Balmoral is distributed among the 
various Red Cross Hospitals for the benefit of the wounded, and this 
example was and is being largely followed by owners and tenants of 
shootings in England and Scotland, 


& & 


Sport with the fish known as ‘‘ Euphrates Salmon ’’ is recorded 
from the Expeditionary Force in that country. One taken weighed 
127 lb., another 1621b. The length of the latter was 6ft. 2 in., the 
greatest girth 3 ft. 6in. The measurement of the larger does not 
nearly approach the record, which is given at 220lb., a fish speared 
by Arabs at Hakiki, near the head of the Hamar Lake, in 1916, 


& & 


Mr. A. W. Cox’s Gay Crusader, the son of Bayardo and Gay 
Laura, who has won amongst other races the three which in ordinary 
times would have constituted what is called the ‘‘Triple Crown ’’— 
the September Stakes being accepted as a substitute St. Leger—is to 
go to the stud at a fee of 400 guineas, a hundred guineas above the 
sum demanded for any other sire. Lord Derby’s Phalaris is on the 
sire list, and reported full for next season at a fee of 200 guineas, 
Another of Bayardo’s sons, Sir William Cooke’s Bay D’Or, is also 
advertised. He is priced at 48 guineas. 


& & 


For the Metropolitan Handicap run at the Spring Meeting of the 
Australian Jockey Club on the 7th of next month there are 169 entries. 
This is one of the most valuable events of the Colonial Turf, a sweep- 
stakes of £20 each, £5 forfeit, with £4,000 added. Among the half- 
dozen top weights are three well-known English winners, Lanius and ~ 
Magpie, both with gst. 7 lb., and Coq d’Or with g st. 3lb. Another 
English horse, Redfern, is only one pound below Coq d’Or. There is 
a three-stone range in the handicap, from gst. 7 lb. to 6st. 7 lb. 

A case has just been quoted of a small duck like a teal being shot 
on November 25th, 1917, at Lerida in N.E. Spain, bearing on the leg 
a ring which shows that it had been marked in Finland. Apparently 
the bird was ringed in July 25th on a small lake in: North Finland and 
in some four months and a half after being hatched had crossed 
Europe at its widest part from North to South. 


& 


Curiosity has been expressed as to the precise manner in which 
a woodcock employs his bill for the purpose of feeding. A sportsman, 
who has always imagined that the bird drove his bill into the soft 
earth and capturing a worm beneath the surface, lately had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the process. A woodcock lighted within a few 
feet of him, and as it remained unaware of the sportsman’s presence 
it was possible to watch. The bird pierced the ground four times, each 
hole three or four inches from the other. He then stood still. Presently 
a worm emerged from one of the hcles and was at once taken and swal- 
lowed, the operation being then repeated. 


Wotoring 


By W. H. BERRY. 


The Value of Airships 


We are now able to do to the Zeppelin airships—which are, 
in point of fact, a sort of compromise between the Zeppelin 
proper and the Schutte-Lanz type—exactly what we ought to have 
been able to do three years and more ago, that is, impose a 50 to 
100 per cent. penalty on every power-driven gasbag which crosses 
our coastline for offensive purposes. It is too late now to lay 
blame on anyone for long and quite needless immunity and 
punishment the airships enjoyed; but with the passing of time 
and removal of the present restrictions independent critics at 
any rate will be able to speak their minds freely in the matter, 
and reputations will suffer. 

But because we now have the aeroplanes that have the heels 
of any of the German airships, that can rise far higher and 
very nearly as quickly, and that have a speed at least twice 
as great, together with suitable guns and ammunition for the 
destruction of the airships, it by no means follows that the latter 
are of no value whatsoever. In their legitimate sphere of em- 
ployment as naval scouts they already have done and still are 
doing, excellent work. It is the Zeppelins—one uses the name for 
lack of a better as a sort of generic term for the big German air- 
ships—that have so far kept the German High Seas Fleet when- 
ever it has been at sea out of the clutches of the English Grand 
Fleet, that now and again breaks its own record in getting to 
sea when the enemy is reported to be “ out,’’ only to find 
that the said enemy has managed to get behind his mine fields 
and guns in time to escape the engagement. 

Ask any officer of the Grand Fleet his opinion of the German 
airships, and you will hear perfervid wishes, expressed in the full- 
blended naval language, that all the German airships, with their 
crews, were at the bottom of the sea—for it is annoying to gun- 
nery officers, anxious to try the hitting powers of the finest guns 
in the world on a day of full visibility, to receive wireless mes- 
sages asking in taunting phrases why the fleet is always late, and 
couldn’t they arrange to be a little earlier next time in order 
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that a meeting might be arragned? But one day that scouting 
Zeppelin will fall into the sea, like the alarm clock that ran down 
in Barry’s crocodile, and the High Seas Fleet will find that even 
the North Seas Fleet will find that even the North Sea can be 
big enough for naval action on a grand scale. 


There are other airships also that have done splendid work 
during the war. There is only need to instance the British 
Coastal Blimps, both of which are considerably smaller and of 
lower engine power than the German ships, the latter, indeed, 
is, perhaps, the smallest and most economical practical airship 
in the world. Despite this fact, it can take up two men, cameras, 
wireless, and bombs if need be, together with fuel for a ten- 
hour’s flight at 30 to 35 miles an hour. If the airship as a family 
passenger craft ever does become popular I should thiak 
something along the lines of the Blimps, as we now know them, 
will provide a starting point for the designer. 


- There is a future of sorts for the airships both as passenger 
and mail carriers, especially in flat country where suitable land- 
ing grounds abound and where the distance between civilised 
centres are not too great. Also there are many mechanical and 
other improvements which must come about. Some believers in 
the airship look forward to the time when the craft will carry 
their own gas-production gear of sufficient capacity to make good 
loss of leakage at any rate, and there are others who insist that 
the totally-enclosed sheds—the construction of which, added to 
the initial cost of the airship itself, makes the whole business 
so terribly expensive—are strictly not necessary, and that a simple 
mooring, with some sort of swivelling wind-breaker, will be all 
that is actually necessary. The future will show. 


The Atlantic Flight 

The Daily Mail is quite an enterprising newspaper, and its 
owner has, perhaps, all things considered, done more for aviation 
than any other single individual since the Wright Brothers—if 
these may be classed as individuals ?—but I am*constrained to 
admit that the newspaper is like to have bitten off more than it 
can equally digest in endeavouring to associate itself with the 
epoch-making event such as the first Atlantic flight by aeroplane, 
at an expenditure of £10,000. From a business point of view it 
is excellent if it comes off; but one is entitled to have doubts as 
to whether it ever will. Had the Daily Mail existed at the t:me 
when Columbus discovered America, or the ‘‘ Mayflower ”’ set 
sail to a new world, it would, no doubt, have considered £10,000 
a cheap price to pay for association with such enterprises. As it 
happens it did not, and so we were saved the phrase ‘‘ The Pil- 
grim Fathers of the Daily Mail’’! which is something to be 
thankful for. 
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The fact of the matter is that the Atlantic flight has passed 
well beyond the stage of any newspaper stunt. General Branker, 
R.A.F., is already over in the States to consider the details of 
the flight, and to arrange and build up the necessary organisation, 
with a view to getting the big numbers of bombing planes now 
being built in the U.S.A. over to Europe under their own power, 
and so saving shipping space. With the present-day machines 
the feat in itself is actually fairly simply. The real difficulty lies 
in the preliminary organisation which must always keep in view 
the getting of the machines across without unduly heavy loss, 
and the prevention of enemy attack. 

Everybody is becoming hardened to the long-distance flights 
of the big machines. The other day one flew from England to 
I-gypt in the course of practically its ordinary routine work and. 
without need for the establishment of special bases. No Service 
man or aircraft constructor was surprised at the successful flight ; 
there would have been more surprise shown had it not succeeded. 
And again there have been the flights from London to Constan- 
tinople and from Rome and Turin to London, from France into 
Russia, and only a week or so ago Major Gabriele d’Annunzio 
took a squadron twice over the Alps in the course of a 700-mile 
non-stop flight, to drop leaflets over Vienna. 

There must be some expense, however, even if the big 
American machines are flown over under their own power. After 
so many hours of flying, aircraft engines are in need of over- 
hauling and cleaning. Striking a rough average this need comes. 
in between 200 and 300 hours of flight, and it is estimated that the 
Atlantic flight will mean 40 hours of flying. So this must be 
subtracted from the work of the machines in Europe until their 
first overhaul. Saving shipping accommodation is well enough 
in its way, but if in saving it we are going to make heavy demands 
on the European workshops and the trained mechanical personnel 
the matter needs very careful consideration. All the authorities 
think, however, that we shall be well in hand over the deal. 
There seems no-sound engineering or technical reason why we 
should not be, and if our hopes be justified, why, very well and 
very good. 

But to return to our £10,000 prize. The difficulty is that 
English Service pilots are not allowed to accept awards of this 
kind. The American Army and Air Force is quite a new body 
and accordingly there is a distinct desire to establish an army 
tradition similar to our own, so that logically, if the British War 
Office refuses to allow its officers to accept any award, Washing- 
ton will fall into line. Further, when the flight is made the 
chances of its being a joint Anglo-American enterprise are very 
great for reasons which must be obvious. 

But worst of all, from the newspaper point of view, war-time 
imposes its own peculiar conditions, and if the flight be success-- 
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JOHNNIE WALKER: “ There’s many a slip betwixt cup and lip.” 
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fully made, details will be withheld from the public—which in 
any case will not know anything at all about the matter until some 
time afterwards—and, again, if the experiment should prove a 
failure the public will be told nothing at all about the matter— 
both of which things are bad from the newspaper point of 
view. The best that could happen from the Mail point of view— 
and from that of everybody else when one thinks it over—is for 
the war to end very suddenly and soon, and for the flight to be 
made by privately-owned machines such as the Caproni or a 
Handley-Page with Rolls-Royce engines, piloted by private 
individuals. Any of these, one imagines, would accept the 
£10,000 with the greatest of pleasure. 


The Falling off in Motoring 


Everybody believes by now that joy-riding has practically 
stopped, although there are occasional instances to be met with, 
especially along the roads leading to the favourite health resorts, 
where it obviously has not. Yet hasty judgment even in these 
cases is to be avoided, for one never knows! The fat and tubby 
man at the wheel of the 18-20 h.p. Sunbeam, with a chorussy- 
looking sports-coated lady beside him, and a great pile of new- 
looking luggage behind may be, and probably is, a hard fighting 
major home on short leave and a honeymoon. Discretion in love 
and war together is too much to be had of the Gods at one asking. 
And soldiers on short leave are, of course, entitled to a supply of 
petrol subject to none of the restrictions which fronts the stay-at- 
home motorist. 

If, however, there should be any doubters as to present-day 
joy riding, these will have their doubts removed on being told 
that the total number of motorists who temporarily went out of 
busiress in 1917 amounts to just over 69,000; that is, 33,638 car 
owners and 85,465 motorcycle owners did not pay their Inland 
Revenue licences for 1916, as compared with the preceding year. 
It is more than likely that this number will show a further 
decrease for 1918, because undoubtedly some of the more opti- 
mistic owners have continued to pay the duty on the off chance 
that the restrictions would be partly, if not wholly suspended, 
sometime during the year. 


The Question of Spares and Accessories 


One meets with increasing difficulties in obtaining spare parts 
and accessories needed in motoring. The other day, to oblige a 
friend, I took an old chassis from London to a town lying about 
fifty miles out, and on the way experienced slight ignition 
trouble. A telephone call to a garage brought the staggering 
information that assistance could not be considered unless I saw 
my way to purchase a second-hand 4-cylinder Bosch magneto, 
which the dealer was prepared to sell at the not very reasonable 
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price of £14! What actually followed included a visit to the 
local electricity station, the payment of half-a crown to the engi- 
neer in charge, and the setting up of the faulty magneto in such 
a way that there is another five to ten years of work before it. 
The accessory makers proper are all engaged in urgent war work 
and the average owner now finds that practically all the available 
magnetos, chains, ball-bearings, gear wheels, and so on, have 
been purchased by enterprising dealers who have their own ideas 
about what constitutes a reasonable profit on any given trans- 
action. 

Motorists who find it necessary to replace some part on their 
car, and who are informed on enquiry that the maker of the car 
has not the needed part in stock, will be best advised to advertise 
their wants in the advertisement section of the motoring Press, 
rather than to pay some exorbitant price to an Hebraic dealer. 
This latter gentleman is coming out strong in the motor indus- 
try ; in addition to buying spare parts and accessories he is laying 
hands on cars of all modern types. Some he is selling again at 
at profit of fifty to one hundred per cent. to himself, and others 
he is laying up in the hope that manufacturers will be unable 
to resume production for some period after the wai and that, in 
the meantime, the present restrictions on the use of petrol will 
be removed so that a terrific demand for cars of any kind will 
then set in. One can only hope that nothing of the sort will 
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WHEN PEACE 
COMES 


e COMMON responsibility rests on every member of 

the professional and business world, each in his 
particular sphere of influence—the duty of encouraging 
enlightened practice in regard to fuel consumption. 


HEN peace comes—and for long enough 
after—we shall have to pay for the war 
(and then to maintain our position among 


the nations) by increasing our output. Are our indus- 
tries to be hampered by scarce and dear coal ? 


' If we go on burning crude coal at the present 
rate of cansumption, Yes: for our reserves are by no 
means inexhaustible. But science points out that 
the commonsensible alternative is the use of gas, 
which not only saves coal for the nation but also 
saves money for the manufacturer. 


The special “Industrial Efficiency” numbers of 
“ A Thousand and One Uses for Gas” prove this 
statement up to the hilt, and will be sent free of 
charge to any interested ‘eader who applies | to the 
address given below. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW. 1 
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Selected List of standard Books on the Sports 
and Pastimes with which the Badminton deals. 
New works will be added from time to time, and 
books which do not appear in the List will be 
obtained to order by the Publishers of the Badminton 
Magazine, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


Football. 
HUNTING (Badminton Library). By H 
THE COMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. By B. S. 
etc. with and 54 illustrations Evers and C, E. Davies. Postage 6d. 


etext, Postag he N 
THE By RicHarp- System, By D. and W. 


THE By W. Scant ‘Dixon 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR HUNTING NOVICES. "By CHARLES tales 
RicHARDSON. Postage 3d. Fishing. 
THE — (Fur, Feather and Fin Series), By Tuomas F. 
Date, With eight illustrations. Postage 6d. FISHING (Badminton Library). By H. CHOLMONDELFY- 
RED DEER (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural History PENNELL, etc. 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpuerson; Deer Stalking by Vol. 1 Salmon and Trout. With nine plates & numer- 
CAMERON LocuieEt ; Stag Hunting by Viscount ous illustrations of the Tackle. Postage 6d. ... 
omega Cookery by ALEXANDER INNES Vol. 2 Pike and other Coarse Fish. With seven plates 


With 10 illustrations. Postage 6d. and numerous aioe of the Laat etc. 
witb, ire IN AFRICA. By Dents D. Postage 6d. 


THE SALMON (Fur, Feather & Fin Series’ By A. E. 
MODERN AND BEAR.H ING. By G. GATHORNE-Harpy. With chapters on The Law 

Burn Murpocn. With 100 ee Post- of Salmon Fishing by Claude Douglas Pennant 
age 64. ars and Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 


THE TROUT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By His dines THE 
RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library’, By Capratn Duke oF RUTLAND. With chapters on the 
Ropert Wetr, J. Moray Brown, T. F. Dace, Breeding of Trout by Col. N. Constance, 
Tue Late Douxe oF Beaurort, THE oF and Cookery by Alexander Innes With 
AND etc, 26 plates 12 illustrations. Postace 6d. 
llustrat t 
STEEPLECHASING PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By 
By Tue Eart of SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE. Sentor (“ Redspinner "' formerly Editor of the 
W. G, Craven, THE Hon, F. LAwLey, ARTHUR Field) With chapters by John Bickerdyke and 
Coventry and AcFrep E. T. Waren. ga W. H. Pope, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 
frontispiece and 56 illustrations. Post Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. . 
BREEDING RACEHORSES BY THE FIGURE. SYSTEM. PRACTICAL LETTERS TO SEA FISHFRS. By Joun 
Compiled by the Late G. eeog'* Rowe. Edited BICKERDYKE. Postage 6d. a a 
by William Allison. Postage 
THE Bd hg Tables their Successes 
and Fail Wank yn. Postage 1/- Dog 
REGISTER oF THOROUGHBRED STALLIONS. By F.M.P, ogs. 


DRIVING. “(Badminton Library). By “His Grace THE MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
E1cutH Duke oF Beprorp, K.G., etc. With Sporting Division). By Rawpon B. Lee, F.Z.S 
and 154 illustrations in the text. Profusely illustrated ARTHUR WARDLE. 

v FRaxcis Ware. Illustrated (postage) MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
By Major R. S. Non-Sporting Division) Contents— Frontispiece. St. 
_—. on early = photographs, plans Bernard and Toy. Spaniels. The Mastiff. The 
an some ineteen chapters dealing with St, Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie or 
fa of subject. Numerous photo- Sheep Dog, The Smooth-coated Sheep Dog. 
éraphs of famous horses. Postage 6d. os The Old English (Bob-tailed) Sheep Dog, The 
Golf Poodle, the Dalmatian, The Bulldog, The Pug 
4 Dog, English Toy Spaniels, The Japanese 
GOLF (Badminton Library), By Horace G. Hutcuin- Spaniel, The Maltese, The Pomeranian. The 
SON, etc. With five a and 54 illustrations — Greyhound, The Schipperke, The Chow 

in the text. Postage pow Jiastrated. Postage 6d... 
THE COMPLETE By Harry Varpon. THE Fox Rawvon B. Lee. Illustrated 
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Four Lines 


Advertisements 
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Per Inch 


Books on Sport 


Rare Sporting Books. Surtees Hillingdon Hall Ist. Edition 
£4 4s.: Foxhounds. Forest and Prairie 21s. 0d.; Scrope’s Deer 
stalking, 1st. Edition 1838, £4 4s.; Buxton’s Short Stalks, 
2 vols., £2 2s.. 1892-98; Cross Autobiography of a Stage Coach- 
nan, 3 vols., 1861, £3 3s.; Whitaker’s Deer Parks and Paddocks 
bf England, 1892, £3 3s.; Scrope’s Salmon Fishing 1854, £3 3s.; 
he British Thoroughbred Horse by Wm. Allison illusirated 1901, 
2 10; Large Game Shooting in Thibet, the Himalayas, Northern 
hnd Central India by Brigadier General A, A. A. Kinloch 1892. 
-; Trees: A Woodland Note-book by Rt. Hon. $ir H. Max- 
. beautifully illustrated Edit-de-Luxe 1915 (pub. 45/- net.) 
-; Life and Habits of the Badger by J, F. Blakebcrough and 
Bir A. E, Pease, illustrated 1914, 10/6; Mr. Spinks and his 
Jounds by F. M. Lutyens illustrated, 10/6; The Salmon Fly; 
Jow to Dress It and How to Use It by G. M. Kelson, profusely 
Mlustrated including 8 colcured plates 1895, 18/-; Tauntons 
-ortraits of Celebrated Racehorses from 1702 to 1870, 4 vols 1887 
5 12s 6d.; Letters to Young Shooters by Sir R. Payne-Ga'lwey. 
896, 21/-; Folkard’s The Wild-Fowler, 3rd. Edition, illustrated 
875, 30/-. The Fly Fisher's Fntomology by A. Ronalds, 1856, 
8/-- WANTED Fnceyclopaedia Brit inn ca list Edition. 29 vols. 
P25 offered. BAKER'S GREAT ROOKSHOP, 14-16 John 
3right Street. Birmingham. 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 
TRAINING SHIP 


2,600 Old Boys have joined the Royal Navy 

and 6,500 the Merchant Service. Several were 

in the recent Zeebrugge affair. They are also in 
120 British Regiments. 


NEEDS HELP 


Patrons—THE KING AND QUEEN, 
Vice-President: Admiral Viscount JELLICOE. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MaLpEen. Eso., M.A. 
National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute 
Children and Training Ship ‘ Arethusa’ 

London Offices: 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow WaLLeNn, HENRY G. CoPpELAND. 


GUNS 


SECONDHAND GUNS.—Several 12-bore Hammerless 
2jector Guns, in excellent condition, for sale at moderate prices. 
Can be tried at our private shooting range.—For List and par- 
biculars apply to HoLLAND & 98 New Bond St., 
London, 


Real HARRIS, LEWIS and 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


Direct from the makers. Special light weights 
for Ladies wear—all shades, 


Patterns and Prices on application. 
S, A. NEWALL & SONS, Stornoway SCOTLAND 
State Shade Desired and whether for Gents’ or Ladies’ wear. 


*PHONE 8315 CITY. 


WILLIAM SOANES, 


72 & 73 Temple Chambers, [London E.C.4 


WASTE 


PAPER 


All Classes Purchased and 
Collected for Prompt Cash. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION 


*PHONE 8315 CITY. 


‘MANUFACTURERS OF RAZORS & SHEFFIELD CUTLERY 


BRANCHES. 
__49-MOORGATE STREET: EC 
“145-CANNON STREET - 
~-45-QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
STREET EC 
66-CHEAPSIDE - - - 


(UNDER BENNETTS CLOCK) 


STROPPING 
MACHINE 
12/6 


BRANCHES 
42-OLD BROAD STREET EC 
99-STRAND-W-C 
103-STRAND -W-C - 

17 BILLITER STREET EC 
127 ‘HIGH HOLBORN - 


“DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


JEAD SHOWR'S-@ POSTAL DEP? 


SHORTAGE OF PAPER 


The 
BADMINTON 


Magazine 


NEW GOVERNMENT. ORDER 


We wish again to call special attention to the order which 
has been made stopping the supply of Magazines on the “Sale 
or Return’? System, rendering it necessary that an order should 
be given toa newsagent for a copy of The Badminton Magazine 
to be delivered regularly every month, or by subscribing direct 


and receiving it by post. 


As all our readers should attend to this at once, we append 
an Order Form which should be filled up and left with a news- 
agent or sent to this office. We urge those who have not already 
given in their order for the regular supply of The Badminton 


Magazine to fill up this form immediately. 


w {2 


shillings months 
post free 


Badminton Subscription Form 


To the Publisher of “The Badminton Magazine.” 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Please send “The Badminton Magazine,” for months, for which 

I enclose* , to: 


Name 


*SUBSCRIPTION RATES. Address 
One Year (Post free) 12/- United Kingdom. 
13/- Canada. 
16/- Elsewhere. 
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A Variety of 
ENJOYABLE DISHES 


can be madefrom VEGETABLES, 
EaGs, F1sH, CHEESE and other 
War-time fare, with the help 
of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
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SWEETENED 
CUSTARD Powder 


Obviates necessity of 


Sugar with Fruit! 


One of the best Foods is a well- 
made **FULCREEM" Custard 
Here you have the value of milk 

“Nature's food triumph en. 
hanced by being blended with 
nutritious cereals, the custard 
forming with fruit or jam a 
thoroughly well-balanced and 
palatable course. 


The 1-Ib. Packet is most economical. 


PLAISTOWE & CO., Ltd., | 
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SPORTSMEN OF MARK—LXVIII. LORD D’ABERNON, K.C.M.S. .... By THE EDITOR 
A LOOK ROUND .. By ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
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COWES CASTLE AND THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON, Some Account of 
By SIR WILLIAM POSTAL, BART. 


A FAMOUS WEST COUNTRY HUNTSMAN a > By H. A. BRYDEN 


PEN AND PENCIL STUDIES OF DOGS. No. 14—The Toy a 
Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and described by WALTER BAXENDALE 
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IDEAL for Day and Night 


Wear of every Description. 


Write to the Manufacturers for pattern booklet, ‘‘ The Story of ‘ Viyella."* 
Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd. (Trade only) 7b Viyella House, Newgate St., London E.C.1. 
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JAPAN &TC > FOR INFORMATION APPLY TO 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET CO, 


18 MOORGATE STREET: LONDON: E.C,2 


FOR GILLETTE BLADES 
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CUTLERS POST 
J STORES FREE 
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CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR 
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‘‘ War made in earnest maketh wars to cease, 
And vigorous prosecution hastens peace.’—Tuke. 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When lack of excercise, excessive brain-work or nerve 
strain make you feel languid—tired—depressed—a little 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your 
nerves, 


This world-famous natural aperient gently stimulates the 

liver, the body’s filter. With this important organ working 

properly the blood becomes pure, and the nerves normal. 

Sound refreshing sleep, a clear brain, and good digestion 
are sure to follow. 


CAUTION.— Examine Fcarsdudiy the wrapper, bottle and capsule, and remember that 
“FRUIT SALT” IS PREPARED ONLY BY J. C. ENO, LIMITED. 


Do not be imposed upon by imitations. 


“FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


oyal National Lifeboat Institution 


AHURA (SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
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THE LIFEBOATS AND THE WAR 


NEMY Submarines and Mines, employed with ; 
barbarous inhumanity, have destroyed Thousands THERE IS_NO SUBSIDY 
of Lives of non-combatants, Women and Children. FROM THE STATE. 
THE LIFEBOATS HAVE, with splendid courage, 
endurance, and humanity, Rescued over 3,700 Lives I 
for Britain and her Allies and Neutrals. 
] 976 LIVES have been rescued from H.M. Ships you have a Personal Stake 
and other vessels which have been mined, tor- in the Lifeboat Service. 
pedoed, or otherwise in jeopardy through the action 


aye thus given back to Britain and h 
e Lifeboats have thus given back to Britain and her 3 “ 

Allies thousands of men, the majority of whom were needed after the War. A 
serving in the Naval and Military Forces of the Crown. Motor-boat costs £4,000. 


The receipts of the Institution in 1916 were B22,000 1 
LESS than in 1915, although 1916 was a Recerd for the = Fai eatomeest 
number of lives rescued | 4,809 in perpetuity, £8,500. 


Please send a DONATION ‘TO-DAY and help us to DEFEAT 
the Submarine and Mine attacks on our Gallant Men. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Seerstary. 22 CHARING CROSS Rd., London W.C, 2 
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STRANGER THAN FICTION 


It is remarkable that from this war, with its attendant chaos, should 
result the improvements which will be incorporated in peace-time 
cars. War requirements called for the greatest attainments, and 


SUNBEAM 


experience rose to the occasion, and the production of staff cars, 
ambulances and 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN AIRCRAF T ENGINES 
reached the highest standard in the history of Sunbeam progress 


Priority of delivery of models _ will 
be secured by the receipt of your enquiry now 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR co., LTD., Wolverhampton 


Manchester Showrooms 06 Dea 
London & District Agents for J. Ltd., 72 New St., 
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